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Board of Directors desires to empha- 
size this idea of service. The Insti- 
tute exists, not for the personal benefit of 
its members, but for the advancement of 
architecture, the professional standards 
of its practitioners, and for public service. 
“The Schedule of Charges represents, 
not the fixing of a non-competitive price, 
but the collective professional experience 
of a half century, which has proven that 
an architect who is dependent for his 
livelihood upon his profession cannot give 
his client the best that is in him, and live, 
unless he receives, for his service, a fee 
approximating that of the Schedule. 

“The Competition Schedule does not 
represent an attempt on the part of the 
Institute to secure to its members a monop- 
oly of important public and semi-public 
work, but an attempt to remove from its 
members all temptation to take an unfair 
advantage of one another; an attempt to 
show our clients that absolute fairness and 
equal treatment of all competitors must 
be assured, if they expect to get the best 
that we have to give, and a declaration that 
unless we are assured of conditions under 
which we can render our best service, we 
will render none. 

“The Canons of Ethics are only the 
application to our business lives of those 
principles of mutual respect and courtesy 


Th CONCLUDING its report, the 


which we observe in our social _rela- 
tions. 

“Our public will accept this point of 
view when we ourselves accept it. 

“In our efforts to induce men to join 
the Institute we are frequently met with 
the inquiry, ‘Why should I join the 
Institute?’ or ‘What shall I get out of the 
Institute?’ Those of us who take an active 
interest in the work of our chapters, those 
of us who attend conventions and who 
participate in the work of committees, 
know how to answer such questions 

“A man should join the Institute in 
order to bear his part in upbuilding the 
artistic and ethical ideals of the profession. 
Does any one, whether Institute member 
or not, question the fact that the practice 
of architecture in this country is on a far 
higher plane artistically and professionally 
today than it was fifty, twenty, or even 
ten years ago? And if that be the fact, to 
what other cause can it be due than to 
the combined efforts of those men, the 
country over, who have the highest regard 
for their profession, and to whom it stands 
for something more than the mere means 
of livelihood? 

“The architect who is not a member of 
the Institute is deriving a benefit to which 
he contributes nothing. He is akin to 
the citizen who enjoys the protection to 
life and property furnished by the State, 
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and yet evades the duty he owes the 
State. 

“The Institute has the same right to 
expect the support of the right minded 
architect that the State has to demand the 
support of the right minded citizen.” 


If, by any possibility, these statements 
shall not forever answer the questions as 
to why a man should belong to the Insti- 
tute, and as to what he derives from the 
Institute, let that man read the address of 
the President, which appears elsewhere in 
this issue. Let him read also the summa- 
rized reports of the Committee on Public 
Information, on Town Planning, on Fire 
Prevention, on Legislation, on Publica- 
tions. Replete as these are with the spirit 
which actuates the Institute,—graphic as 
they are in portraying the kind of service 
which the Institute strives to offer the 
people of our country—they still fall 
short of conveying a complete impression 
of the Convention as a whole. 

It is there that the year’s work crystal- 
lizes and stands revealed in all its scope, 
strength and devotion to a common cause. 
It is there that men find their inspira- 
tion to put forth an ever-increasing energy. 
It is from the Convention that they return 
to their far-scattered and widely sepa- 
rated homes with the full knowledge of 
what membership in the Institute really 
means. 

Yet a deeper and greater significance 
was made clear to those who had the good 
fortune to be present at the ceremony 
attending the presentation of the Gold 
Medal of the Institute to Monsieur Jean 
Louis Pascal. Of those, none will ever 
forget the moment when President Sturgis, 
in words eloquent of profound feeling, 
tendered the medal to Ambassador Jus- 
serand. None will ever forget the words 
with which Monsieur Jusserand ac- 
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cepted the medal on behalf of Monsieur 
Pascal. 

With the brush of his imagination and 
the palette of his culture he painted the 
story of architecture down through the 
ages and pictured the inspiration which 
architecture owes to France. Through the 
centuries of her struggle, ever upward, 
he led his listeners with that magic art of 
eloquence toward which France has made 
so magnificent a contribution. He made 
architecture to live—he made architects to 
see the wonder of the history of their 
profession, and the glory and grandeur 
of serving in its ranks,—the humility with 
which they should accept such service,— 
the responsibility which they must bear. 
Not merely as designers and builders, but 
as the servants of men. Not merely as 
individuals seeking a livelihood but as 
members of a profession which is at once 
the most comprehensive and all-embracing 
of the activities of life; the vehicle through 
which life should be so interpreted to men 
that the vision of better things shall never 
become obscured. 

To the failure of many architects to 
perceive these duties and to their unwill- 
ingness to shoulder the real responsibilities 
of their profession may be ascribed every 
phase of that lack of public sympathy 
and appreciation which they so frequently 
deplore. The Institute, through the soli- 
darity of its organization, is the one instru- 
ment through which individual endeavor 
has been converted into that collective 
impetus which has already accomplished 
so much. Every architect who now enjoys 
the advantages of the work already done 
and who refuses to bear his share of the 
task which still remains may well ask him- 
self the one legitimate question—‘“‘What 
can | do for the Institute?” The one pos- 
sible reward which the Institute has to 
offer is the answer to that question. 


























The Influence on Architecture of the Condition 


of the Worker 


By Tuomas Simons Attiee, M.A. Oxon (A), R.1.B.A. Essay Medallist, 1914 


*Essay awarded by the R.I.B.A. Silver Medal and Twenty-five Guineas, submitted under the motto 


“Per ardua ad astra.” 
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A Review sy FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN (M) 


able essay cannot be reported here in 

full, for the nature of the argument, 
which is for the greater part a presentation 
of the results of research, does not permit 
of material abridgement, and to set forth 
more than an outline of the arguments and 
the conclusions is quite impossible. The 
refreshing quality of the essay is that in it 
the author faces squarely the many con- 
ditions surrounding the architecture of 
today; and, while he does not propose a 
specific remedy for the unfortunate condi- 
tions, he does present both statements and 
arguments bearing upon the problem which 
should make those of us who sit smugly and 
complacently, hoping to elevate archi- 
tecture to a higher level through the ex- 
amples we may set by our executed work, 
ponder rather seriously concerning the 
problem. We recognize the absurdity in 
the situation of the man who tries to lift 
himself by his bootstraps; but when we, by 
a very similar method in the application of 
a force, attempt to raise the standards of 
our executed work, we fail utterly to see 
that we are working counter to a funda- 
mental principle. 

In the introduction to the essay in which 
the author defines his scope we find: 

“In this essay I wish to trace the con- 
dition of the worker as mirrored in the 
architecture of the past. I wish to examine 
how far the results that architects seek to 
achieve are conditioned by the capacity of 
the executants, and how far all those who 


|: IS to be regretted that this remark- 


*Published in the Journal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 
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are responsible for producing works of 
architecture—architects and executants 
alike—are dependent for their achieve- 
ments (and not only for their achievements 
but for the aims which they seek to achieve) 
upon the social and industrial condition 
of the mass of their fellow-workers. The 
theme of the essay is, therefore, not simply 
the familiar controversy of “The Architect 
and the Craftsman,’ nor is it an attempt 
to deal only with the subject treated by 
Mr. March Phillipps in ‘The Works of 
Man’—the claim that architecture may be 
read as affording insight into the lives and 
characters of those by whom it was evolved. 
Rather is it an expansion of Professor 
Lethaby’s pregnant phrase ‘Architecture is 
the matrix of Civilization.’ I wish to show 
that architecture is essentially a codper- 
ative art, that it must express at any period 
the condition of the people as a whole 
not merely the level of culture which its 
actual fashioners have reached; that the 
first essential of greatness in architecture 
is the welfare of the meanest members of 
the body which produces it. 

“The conditions governing this essay 
require that it shall be on a subject of 
architectural interest, and that it shall 
make a useful contribution to knowledge 
by accurate research. I hope to show that 
the subject is not only of architectural 
interest, but is the subject of all others that 
architects must study if there is to be prog- 
ress in our art, superseding or at least over- 
shadowing all other studies. 

“As regards research, I have re-studied 
the history of Modern Europe, I have 
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gathered such particulars of the condition 
of the workers in the ancient and modern 
state as I could from the various sources 
cited in the course of the essay, I have 
sought to illustrate my contentions from 
buildings observed during many visits to 
most of the countries of Europe. I must 
add, however, that I realize how much 
needs to be done in investigating the con- 
ditions of the working-class, the producers 
of architecture, in the past; how dependent 
the inquiry is upon the scanty generaliza- 
tions of historians, and the need there is for 
patient research among the actual docu- 
ments that remain. 

“At the outset it is necessary, I think to 
draw a distinction, for the present purpose, 
between good architecture and great archi- 
tecture. Good architecture may be de- 
fined as architecture which does not offend, 
which is sound in construction, suited to Its 
function, satisfactory in mass, in outline, 
and in ornament, which does not excite or 
disturb—in a word adequate architecture. 
Great architecture it is impossbile to define. 
It was Nettleship, I think, who declared 
that great poetry takes one’s breath away, 
thereby differentiating it from all other 
grades of achievements in poetry. The 
same test may be applied to architecture. 
Great architecture has all the qualities of 
good architecture, and also it takes one’s 
breath away. It may be objected that this 
is, in fact, an arbitrary test—architecture 
may be great to one and not to ancther 
according to the disposition of the beholder. 
I believe, however, that the objection is 
valid only to a limited extent, as will appear 
in the course of the argument, and that the 
emotion that recognizes the great work of 
art is universal. Great art is not the pecu- 
liar property of the connoisseur, it is the 
common possession of mankind. I wish to 
examine, in the course of this essay, the 
causes of this emotion of recognition, this 
gasp of realization. I believe there are, as 
regards architecture, five causes, viz: Im- 
pressive Size; Daring Construction; Mem- 
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ory; Rhythm; Humanity. These may be 
discussed most conveniently as they make 
themselves apparent in considering the 
different building epochs of the past. One 
may only add here that the emotion ulti- 
mately defies analysis—the quality that 
produces it in art or literature is, so to 
say, magic—outside our understanding, 
and one can only indicate what are really 
secondary causes.” 

Following this and the general introduc- 
tory statement, we find an examination of 
the architecture of Europe, in which the 
author discusses its various qualities and 
the forces, especially those related to labor, 
which produced the various styles. 

Greek architecture was the product of a 
community which had reached a high level 
of culture. The body of citizens formed a 
coherent body bound by common tradition 
and common aims. In their work there is 
an apparent passion for perfection. Greek 
architecture succeeds by limiting itself; for 
imperfection is essential to life, and to 
refuse to recognize the necessity of imper- 


fection is to refuse to advance. Greek 
civilization succeeded as her architec- 
ture succeeded—by limiting its scope. 


Greece made good citizens of but a mi- 
nority of her subjects; likewise too few 
types of her buildings were perfected. The 
means of carrying out the various proj- 
ects were not derived from her own re- 
sources, but from the taxation of subjects 
without her borders and by the labor of 
her slaves. History confirms the statement 
that the great Greek buildings were essen- 
tially “Slave architecture.” Little initia- 
tive was required by the worker. The na- 
ture of the architecture demanded pains- 
taking, docile labor, under unresting super- 
vision. ““The very fact that it was 
the product of instruments, not of citizens, 
points to its fundamental defect.” 

“In Greek architecture, therefore, the 
form of the temples and their decoration 
was dictated ultimately by the capacity of 


























the workman; those workmen were instru- 
ments carrying out the projects of those 
who used them, not codperators contribut- 
ing their quota to the design and execution 
of the work. It was limited to the forms 
those insturments could execute without 
imperfection. It is therefore essentially 
finished, complete architecture. It stands 
for an aim realized, it defines, it never hints; 
it implies satisfaction, not aspiration.” 

“Hence Greek architecture fails, 
to the modern mind, in so far as it does fail, 
owing to the very quality which its creators 
most prized—its perfection. It satisfies, 
but it does not stimulate; it is stationary, 
not revolutionary.” 

“I conclude, then, that Greek architec- 
ture is great mainly through qualities which 
are independent of the individuality of the 
executant—rhythm, memory, the magic of 
the South. The effect of the conditon of 
the worker is shown in its defects—for the 
worker was a slave.” 

Passing on to Roman architecture, the 
author notes its characteristics—the solid- 
ity of construction, the impressive size, and 
above all, the remarkable uniformity of 
style throughout, and how the buildings 
were divided into two distinct parts—the 
carcass (of concrete) and the ornament 
applied to it; he also shows in an interesting 
manner how this division represented still 
another division between two classes of 
workers. The structural parts of the build- 
ings were built by unskilled workers— 
slaves and soldiers,—for the army must not 
be kept in idleness; the remainder was 
executed by a class of workers of greater 
capacity. It is shown by reference how this 
latter group formed themselves into free 
societies (“‘analogous to the later guilds”’). 
While these workers were nominally free, 
in Hadrian’s time, however, they were 
transformed into the machinery of the 
great state, and in truth became thoroughly 
enslaved. The architecture of Rome was 
official architecture, designed and carried 
out by officials. “In its solidity of construc- 
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tion, its engineering adequacy, 


it typifies 
the eminently practical, rather oppressive, 
and inhuman strength of the Romansystem 
in which the individual is submerged in the 


incoherent mass—is enslaved. In its deco- 
ration—a veneer of features derived from 
an earlier civilization and misapplied, 
masking the real building—is reflected the 
artificial culture assumed by the wealthy 
and we classes in the Roman Em- 
pire. 

In summing up the investigations bear- 
ing upon the architecture of Rome and its 
relation to the workers, we find: 

“Architecture depends on fitness and 
arrangement, says Vitruvius. ‘It also de- 
pends on proportion, uniformity, con- 
sistency, and economy.’ That is the com- 
plete summing-up of architecture that can 
be made to order, the style that can be put 
down in black and white and controlled 
by rules. 

“How far is this Roman architecture 
great? Its claims must rest, I think, upon 
the impressive size of its buildings, the 
memories associated with them, the magic 
of the South—all characteristics which are 
independent of the condition of those who 
produced them. The influence of the con- 
dition of the worker on Roman architec- 
ture is shown in its defects—for the worker 
was a slave.” 

Passing on to the architecture of the next 
great building epoch, we find an exceed- 
ingly interesting description of the changes 
that came about, following the develop- 
ment of Rome. 

“With Byzantine architecture, we en- 
counter a revolution in the method of build- 
ing and a definite breaking away from the 
conventions of the past, which requires con- 
sideration in considerable detail. We find 
the great constructional ideas initiated by 
the Romans—the dome, the vault, the con- 
crete mass—developed and elaborated, and 
we find persisting too the method of apply- 
ing rich and beautiful decorations to the 
rough and uncomely material of which the 
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building was formed. But we find a notable 
difference in the nature of this decora- 
tion and in the method of its appli- 
cation. Whereas in the great Roman build- 
ings the decorative forms evolved by the 
Greeks were applied illogically, masking 
the true construction, in Byzantine work 
the decoration is a garment of mosaic or 
marble fitting closely to the constructional 
forms, following faithfully the modelings 
of their surfaces, disguising nothing, 
but emphasizing, rather, the features it 
adorns.” ... 

After discussing at some length the 
transition in form, especially of ornamenta- 
tion, we find a discussion of the causes 
which operated to bring about the startling 
change of style. During the Byzantine 
Empire, the organizations of workers were 
similar in many respects to those of Rome, 
but they were becoming free from tyranny 
without, and they were developing within. 

“Whereas in Roman times the principle 
of division of labor was the dominant note 
in the organization of the workers, in the 
Byzantine the principle was applied far less 
strictly; whereas in Roman times there was 
clear division of function, separate grades, 
separation between those who worked on 
the carcass and those who worked on the 
ornamentation of it, in Byzantine work the 
some worker’s name is found on capitals 
and on simple ashlar.” 

Here for the first time we find evidence 
of the master worker and his body of fellow- 
workers. 

“The workmen’s organizations, more- 
over, took part in local government; we can 


see the beginning of that organization of 


municipalities on the basis of the guilds, 
which is the distinctive feature of medieval 
town life.” ... 

“To what, then, are the particular 
characteristics of Byzantine architecture 
due? It is daring in construction (Proco- 
pius tells of the accidents in the course of its 
erection—the hopes and fears when the 
great piers seemed ready to fail and the 
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arches to collapse), and this may be traced 
to the presence of a population of free work- 
ers, of craftsmen to whom their work was 
not a task so much as a study; who were 
anxious for adventure in their art, who cre- 
ated an atmosphere of experiment which 
could stimulate the bold engineer, Anthe- 
mius of Tralles, to daring enterprise. It is 
original; it initiates new forms, employs 
features in new combination.” .. . 

“A workman who had, by association 
with his fellows, won freedom for himself 
brought to bear on the material before him 
the invention of a mind that could think 
of the work as of something of interest for 
its own sake, not like a slave as a task to be 
got through, or like a tradesman as some- 
thing of value only for what it would fetch. 
And, as a result, originality came into the 
work, a new style was born, the art of build- 
ing awoke.” . . 

“Byzantine architecture, as exemplified 
in Santa Sophia, is great because of its im- 
pressive size, because of its daring construc- 
tion, because, above all, of the humanity 
that is beginning to show itself in it—we 
feel that new forms are emerging, that new 
experiments are being tried, that in the 
ornament traditions are being broken 
through, that there are new forces stirring 
—in a word, the buildings begin to live. It 
is imperfect, no doubt; the interior is 
greater infinitely than the exterior: it still 
lacks complete unity, the form and material 
outside give no indication of the glorious 
garment with which the interior is clothed; 
and perhaps herein it reflects the unreality 
of the system that made its erection pos- 
sible, the structure of society that achieved 
glory in oppression; that was not based on 
the well-being of all, but on the taxation 
of many for the benefit of the few.’ 

“With Byzantine architecture, however, 
the building art wakes and is alive again. 
The influence of the condition of the worker 
on Byzantine architecture is shown in its 
merits, not in its defects, for the worker 
was becoming free.” .. . 





























Following the decline of art during the 
Middle Ages, the conditions of the workers 
and the development of their organization 
are traced until they finally emerge as 
recognized, responsible institutions, such as 
were the craft guilds of the Gothic period. 
This period of development extended 
approximately from the eleventh to the 
middle of the thirteenth century; by the 
middle of the fourteenth century they were 
at the height of their development; by the 
middle of the fifteenth their decline and 
demoralization had set in. 

“What was the effect on Gothic archi- 
tecture of the condition of the workers- 
the guild-craftsmen of the Middle Ages? 
In the first place, the work was carried out 
in the spirit of real codperation. The in- 
dividuality of the worker was not sup- 
pressed, but each was called upon to con- 
tribute his quota of invention as well as of 
simple execution. The architect worked 
with the workmen, the members of the 
guild discussed problems, meeting to- 
gether as they arose; the general lines of 
the building being decided and known to 
each worker, freedom, to a greater or lesser 
extent, was allowed to the individual 
worker in the detail for which he was 
responsible. . . . 

“Thus, from the fact that the worker 
was constantly forced to bring his inventive 
powers to bear on the fashioning of the 
material before him, new forms were con- 
tinually evolved, existing forms were in- 
finitely varied. He was controlled and re- 
strained, however, in the exercise of this 
inventiveness by the tradition so carefully 
handed down in his guild, and by the cus- 
tomary methods of treatment which it 
taught. Hence arises that amazing unity 
in variety which is so characteristic of the 
great Gothic buildings. The individual 


workers were free to invent, but the result 
was not anarchy, because a common aim 
and common tradition coédrdinated their 
efforts almost without their being con- 
scious of it. ... 
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“Again, this very blend of freedom and 
association produced another characteristic 
of Gothic—its imperfection. The man’s 
reach must exceed his grasp. He will (if he 
is free) not key down his aim to the level 
of his execution, but constantly aim at 
more than he can compass—he will suggest 
an ideal, rather than achieve it.” ; 

“*It takes two,’ says Thoreau, ‘to tell the 
truth—one to speak and one to hear,’ and 
he means by that, I fancy, not that truth 
may be told and be unrealized for lack of 
hearers who can understand, but that with- 
out both those elements truth cannot be 
told at all, however much it may be felt. 
That gives the clue to the triumph of 
medieval architecture.” . . . 

“Freedom and association are the two 
ingredients of Gothic architecture. It is 
great architecture, and great because it ful- 
fills all the conditions of greatness laid 
down at the beginning of thisessay.” . . . 

The great industrial revolution at the 
end of the fourteenth century spelt ruin to 
the guilds. Toward the end of the six- 
teenth century the capitalist system of pro- 
duction was born and the essential con- 
ditions are summarized by a quotation 
from Hobson (“Evolution of Modern 
Capitalism”). 

“First, a production of wealth not re- 
quired to satisfy the current want of its 
owners, and therefore saved. Second, the 
existence of a proletariat of laboring class 
deprived of the means of earning an inde- 
pendent livelihood by putting their labor 
power into materials which they can freely 
appropriate, purchase, or hire, consuming 
or selling the product for their own advan- 
tage. Third, such a development of the 
industrial arts as enables indirect methods 
of production to afford profitable employ- 
ment to organized labor groups using tools 
or machinery. Fourth, the existence of 
large, accessible markets, with populations 
willing and economically able to consume 
the products of capitalist industry. Fifth, 
the capitalist spirit, or the desire and the 
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capacity to apply accumulated wealth to 
profit-making by the organization of in- 
dustrial enterprises.” Following this we 
find: 

“The effect upon architecture of the 
alteration in the status of the worker was 
instantaneous and striking. In the first 
place, we find the demand for building 
works coming less from the community as 
a body and more from the individual—in 
proportion as wealth began to be concen- 
trated more and more in the hands of in- 
dividuals and sections of the nation, and 
less and less distributed as the possession 
of organizations.” , 

“Further, in the early Renaissance build- 
ings, there is visible an extraordinary an- 
archy. The old freedom is still alive, but 
it has lost the controlling tradition that 
could harmonize the idiosyncrasies of in- 
dividuals. It is charming because it is the 
last outburst of freedom by the workmen, 
it evokes affection if it fails to call forth 
reverence. It makes it clear that, so 
changed are conditions, codperative art— 
in its fullest sense—is impossible. The 
demand for control by the architect is 
insistent. The progress of the degradation 
of the worker is slow, but already he must 
work under orders, he is no longer capable 
of determining the course of his own en- 
deavors, he must go into harness, and the 
architect will hold the reins.” . . . 

“T need hardly elaborate the history of 
the change in the status of the worker 
which took place gradually but with in- 
creasing velocity during the latter stages, 
from the sixteenth century to the twen- 
tieth. We have at first the breaking up of 
the medieval non-competing groups by the 
revolution that followed the Black Death. 

We have the creation of a proletariat 
—an army of landless, resourceless work- 
ers, threatening by their struggle for sub- 
sistence the customary standard of the old 
organizations. We see this army swollen 
by the dissolution of the monasteries in the 
sixteenth century; and we see the creation, 
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through the monetization of wealth, of the 
capitalist who is destined to inaugurate the 
system whereby the possession of accumu- 
lated wealth is to yield profit, through the 
acquisition of materials and the organiza- 
tion of labor on a large scale: a system 
which is the antithesis of the medizval 
trade policy whose fundamental principle 
was ‘protection to live freely and indepen- 
dently on an industry basedon small capital 
and labor.’ We see by the application of 
the principle of division of labor and by the 
marvelous inventions of the late eight- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries, the 
individual becoming more and more closely 
involved with his fellows in the processes 
of production, but involved in processes 
over whose direction he had no control 
whatever, until at length he is brought to a 
condition which has some analogy with 
that of the worker under the Roman Em- 
pire, namely, that he is forced into asso- 
ciated production, without a voice in the 
direction of the body that controls him: 
he is to all intents and purposes a slave. 
We reach, finally, the curiously anomalous 
situation with which we are familiar today, 
of a community whose units are closely 
associated and interdependent, but are 
divided sharply into mutually antagonistic 
classes; a community which devotes itself 
with ardor to production, but is little able 
to determine what and how it shall pro- 
duce; a community in which industrial 
slavery and political freedom exist para- 
doxically side by side, which possesses all 
the elements which contribute to a coher- 
ent society, without the essential force that 
can bring them together.” 

In summarizing the effect of the Renais- 
sance on architecture, the author quotes a 
passage from Professor Blomfield’s ““The 
Mistress Art:” 

“*The individuality of later Gothic is as 
remarkable as its uniformity, but it is the 
individuality of detail rather than of archi- 
tecture. The sculptor carved whatever 
took his fancy in his home or in the fields 

















around him, and so the range of his detail 
was infinite; but the building as a whole 
attached itself to some well-defined type, 
and can hardly be regarded as an individual 
expression. So, too, in the earlier years of 
the sixteenth century in France and Eng- 
land, the last days of the master-builders, 
we find detail of every kind, but nothing as 
yet to show the impress of the master- 
mind, It is not till the maturity of the Ren- 
aissance that the long struggle of the indi- 
vidual towards self-realization ends tri- 
umphantly, that the architect becomes 
henceforward an individual artist, con- 
scious of his own technique and ideals, as 
the painter and sculptor of theirs. It is 
only then that the materials are available 
for what one may call the psychological 
study of architecture, that is, the interpre- 
ation of an artist’s work by his personal 
temperament.’” 

To this Mr. Atlee takes exception, for, 
as he states, it challenges the whole position 
which he sought to establish in the essay, 
and he argues that the position taken by 
Professor Blomfield is fundamentally un- 
sound, and he argues well the point. He 
points out that architecture is essentially 
a codperative art—“Great architecture 
presupposes an intimacy between the in- 
dividual architect and his fellow producers, 
which is the very antithesis of the concep- 
tion of the artist as one of a class separate 
from the mass of his fellows and seeking 
the expression of his own individuality 
unconsciously.” . . . 

“What, then, is the immediate duty of 
the architect today? To attempt to revive 
medieval forms is, as Professor Blomfield 
argues so trenchantly, entirely ridiculous: 
the conditions that produced them are not 
in existence today. Any attempt, again, 
to revive the guild of the Middle Ages must 
be doomed to failure, for sharp divisions 
of interests between employer and em- 
ployed outside, under the modern indus- 
trial system, must necessarily be repro- 
duced within such guilds. Again, Mr. 
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Ashbee’s ingenious scheme for creating, as 
it were, an island in the great sea of com- 
petitive production whereon the craftsman 
may draw breath and find his footing and 
get a fair start, that remedy can hardly be 
considered adequate to deal with a sickness 
which is affecting not a class nor a trade, 
but a whole people. Only by resolutely 
setting himself to further in every possible 
direction the principles of freedom and 
association, will the architect be doing 
his part in making possible a revival of 
his art. “g 

“Only by creating common interest, 
common ideals, each working for all, and 
all for each, shall we get, for instance, that 
harmony in our town architecture the lack 
of which is so manifest today; which could 
make a street like Holborn, or, worse still, 
the high streets of the suburbs, a coherent 
whole—infinitely varied in separate parts, 
but homegenous in character, instead of 
two rows of advertisements in stone and 
brick, each jostling each for precedence, 
and beckoning in frantic endeavors to be 
first to catch the public eye. Only so shall 
we avoid the mechanical uniformity of 
some town-planners, that will otherwise be 
turned to at last by a people worried by the 
fretful incoherence of their surroundings. 
A unity achieved, not by the free aggrega- 
tion of similar aims, but by the arbitrary 
imposition of an individual idea.” : 

“For the architect, above all, it is 
necessary that he should turn from contro- 
versies as to styles and traditions, and 
realize that every style is inevitably the 
product of the conditions of its age. But 
he must realize, too, all the time that it is 
the conditions—changeable, variable con- 
ditions—which make the architecture; that 
we can, each individual of us, change and 
vary those conditions, and that it is there 
rather than in any merely technical sphere 
that the architect will win advance for his 
me 4 

“Not in the architectural schools, not in 
the adoption of any style of the past, not 
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in the study of ancient buildings, necessary 
though that is, is the line of advance. The 
triumphs of the future will spring from the 
attainment, through organization, by the 
workers of the world of the one indispen- 
sable element of great art—Freedom.” 

At the outset, I used the term “refresh- 
ing” as qualifying the nature of this essay. 
It is more than that; it is stimulating, for 
the author has departed from the course 
so often followed by those who deplore 
many of the conditions in the practice of 
architecture today, and who in consequence 
propose their favorite “‘cure all.’ There is 
very little indeed of that vague generaliza- 
tion in the body of the essay that so often 
characterizes our attempts at analysis. The 
usual terms and phrases of the atelier and 
the studio are entirely eliminated. The 
author does not sound a retreat; we are not 
told that it is alone by returning to the 
conditions of the past that we can retrace 
our wayward steps in art and architecture; 
and, even with his apparent preference for 
the work of the Middle Ages, he does not 
suggest to us that we should turn our civil- 
ization back upon itself; nor are we told that 
it is alone through the use of certain forms 
that we can revive again the spirit of a 
vital, living architecture; nor are we asked 
to abandon all that the mind of man and 
the love of labor has left to us as the herit- 
age of the centuries past; we are not asked 
to set sail upon uncharted seas of dis- 
covery, steering a course which has for its 
port nothing more stable than a vague, un- 
certain vision of imagination. Instead, we 
are asked to reconsider the fundamental 
conditions which brought about the many 
expressions of the peoples of Europe, and 
to relate these to the similar conditions of 
our own day in view of thereby obtaining 
a better conception of our problems and a 
firmer basis for the guidance of our effort, 
looking toward a development of a better 
architecture. We are asked to step from 
the atmosphere of the office, the studio, 
and the school, and for a moment cease 
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generalizing in terms of art, and to look 
about us and make note of the forces which 
enter into the architectural expressions of 
our day. In particular are we asked to con- 
sider the conditions of the workers whose 
efforts are a necessary and vital element in 
an architectural expression of a people. 

In any accomplishment, all depends 
upon the codrdination of thoughts with 
actions. It is pointed out and demon- 
strated that when the condition of the 
worker is such as to take from him the 
powers of initiative, then it is that there is 
lost to the world during such periods an 
indispensable element in the production 
of a great architecture. 

The author does not presume to define 
the program through the carrying out of 
which he might create again the conditions 
which would result in a greater and a more 
expressive architecture; but he contents 
himself by simply stating the necessity of 
our developing, in so far as it is within our 
power, a more intimate relation with the 
workers and a better condition of labor. 

Carried to an ultimate conclusion, this 
suggests a scheme of things Utopian. If 
we analyze the conditions of our day, there 
is no valid reason why we should utterly 
despair. We have today the great and 
powerful organizations of labor, in them- 
selves forces looking toward a better con- 
dition of the workers. We should recognize 
that object and we should look beyond the 
strike, the demand for higher wages and 
shorter hours; we should recognize the fact 
that the laborer has a soul, that the great 
organizations of labor likewise have souls, 
and we should realize the fact, though it 
may be suppressed by surrounding condi- 
tions and circumstances, that there still 
exists today as ever before in the individual 
that same love of labor, the making of 
something worth while, which existed cen- 
turies ago. 

In the various efforts looking toward the 
development of industrial education and 
movements of a similar nature, we should 



































endeavor to bring the public to see more 
than the object so often stated, namely, 
the development of greater efficiency. 

These are powerful and dominating for- 
ces in architecture, and if we can, through 
our better understanding of the relation 
between labor and art, so direct these forces 
as to bring about a greater degree of co- 
érdination, we will then have accomplished 
much toward the ultimate attainment of 
an architecture both great and expressive 
of our day. 


The following bibliography of books bearing 
directly on the subject of the essay, excluding gen- 
eral historical and other works, was appended by 
Mr. Atlee. 


Greek and Roman Periods. 

Aristotle: Politics. 

T. G. Tucker: Life in Ancient Athens. 

W. Warde Fowler: City State of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

A. Choisy: L’art de batir chez les Romains. 

T. G. Tucker: Life in the Rome of Nero and St. Paul. 

W. R. Lethaby: Theory of Greek Architecture (R. I. 
B. A. Journal, 8th February, 1908). 


Byzantine. 
A. Choisy: L’art de batir chez les Byzantins. 
Procopius of Cesarea: Of the Buildings of Justinian. 
Lethaby and Swainson: Church of St. Sophia, Con- 
stantinople. 
Texier and Pullan: Byzantine Architecture. 
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Medizval. 
W. R. Lethaby: Medieval Art; Westminster Abbey. 


Viollet-le- Duc: Dictionnaire raisonné de 
tecture, 

Leader Scott: Cathedral Builders. 

L. F. Brentano: Origin of Guilds and Trade Unions. 

J. Toulmin Smith: English Guilds. 

Mrs. J. R. Green: Town Life in the XVth Century. 

E. S. Prior: History of Gothic Art in England. 


l’archi- 


Renaissance and Modern. 

Walter Pater: Renaissance. 

J. A. Symonds: Renaissance in Italy; Life of Ben- 
venuto Cellini (trans.). 

C. W. C. Oman: Great Revolt of 1381. 

J. A. Hobson: Evolution of Modern Capitalism; 
Industrial System. 

S. & B. Webb: History of Trade Unionism; Indus- 
trial Democracy. 

Arnold Toynbee: Industrial Revolution. 

Karl Marx: Capital. 


General. 


J. Ruskin: Seven Lamps of Architecture; Stones of 
Venice. 

C. R. Ashbee: Should We Stop Teaching Art? 

W. Morris: Architecture, Industry and Art; Dream 
of John Ball. 

R. Blomfield: Mistress Art; President’s Address, 
1914. 

A. Romney Green: Influence of Tools on Design 
(Arts Connected with Building). 

L. March Phillips: The Works of Man. 

Architecture a Profession or an Art?: Thirteen 

Essays, ed. T. G. Jackson, R. Norman Shaw. 














































A Letter from 


EMBERS of the Institute will be 
glad to know that the following 


brief message from Fernand Par- 
mentier (M), has been received by Presi- 
dent Martin of the Southern California 
Chapter. 
74th Regiment, 6th Company, 
, France, October 2, 1914. 





“After days under fire I find time for 
these few lines to greet you and all the 
Chapter members and to let you know that 
I am still among the living and that the 
shells and shrapnels have so far dodged my 
head. Indeed it seems to me that I shall 
miss their hum and whistle through the air 
when I return again to my peaceful voca- 
tion in California. 


News from Institute Members in Europe 
















Mr. Parmentier 


“This strenuous existence has benefited 
me physically and I may say that I feel 
stronger and heartier than ever after my 
experiences in long marches and days and 
nights passed in fields and trenches during 
rain and cold and alternate sunshine. 

“T hope that I may soon be at liberty 
again and be among you to tell of my novel 
and interesting experiences.” 

Mr. Parmentier’s whereabouts are, of 
course, unknown, as no information is per- 
mitted to be given out by a soldier. We 
are sure that every member of the Institute 
will look forward most earnestly to a speedy 
consummation of the hope expressed by 
Mr. Parmentier in the last paragraph of 
his all-too-short message. 


News from Professor Cret 


UMEROUS letters have been re- 

N ceived from Professor Cret, who, 

up to the present time, has not 

been in service at the front. His duties so 

far have been confined to hospital work 

and to the guarding of bridges and other 
lines of communication. 

Professor Cret appeared to believe that 
he was not likely to see service at the front 
before next spring and he expressed the 
hope that he might be appointed as an in- 
terpreter to serve with a British regiment. 

At the annual meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Chapter on October 12, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 

“That the members of the Philadelphia 


Chapter of the American Institute of 


Architects at our annual meeting held 
October 12, 1914, wish to express to our 


brothers, Paul P. Cret and Leon Arnal, 
who are at present bearing arms for the 
safety and honor of their country, our 
hearty sympathy and cordial good wishes. 
It is our earnest hope and prayer that the 
war in which they are engaged may soon 
be ended, and that we may not only have 
them back among us, but that their 
valuable services here may be resumed for 
the advancement of education and the 
efficiency of our beloved profession.” 

We are also happy to state that the 
reports of the death of Professor Cret 
which appeared in the press during the 
week of November 9, are apparently with- 
out the slightest foundation. 

Letters have been received from him 
which were written as late as the fifth of 
November last. 





























T THE recent Annual Convention of 
the Architectural League of the 
Pacific Coast, Mr. Oliver La Farge 

was invited to address the delegates upon 
a subject which is, perhaps, as much in the 
architect’s mind today as ever before in 
the history of the profession. Mr. La 
Farge’s viewpoint is not purely that of the 
layman, as will be seen upon reading his 
remarks, but he has approached some 
phases of the question in a most interest- 
ing manner, and given some advice which 
is worthy of consideration. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that I live 
close to two architects and have one in my 
family,” said Mr. La Farge, “I am perfectly 
amicably disposed toward the profession, 
and may truly say that I always have 
dwelt in good relations with its members. 
I may say that I expect to do so until such 
time as | shall build something of my own. 

“While I say this with a frivolous revelry 
and abandon, I note that you assume that 
in it there lies concealed a subtle some- 
thing, about which I am going to trespass 
on your good nature and amiability. 

“One is not often given a chance to talk 
to architects and tell them, as a crowd, 
just what one thinks of them. I am some- 
what peculiarly situated in regard to this. 
I have worked in an architect’s office and 
have studied architecture and building and 
am one of those so-called business men who 
are supposed not to know the aims, am- 
bitions, and hopes of the men of your pro- 
fession, and am also one of that body of 
men who continually offend by refusing to 
recognize the ethics of your profession. 

“Perhaps it was fortunate for me that | 
was brought up in the atmosphere which 
was always redolent of the carnage of battle 
between the artistic temperament and the 
commercial temperament, and I am quite 


The Architect and the Client 
A BANKER SPEAKS ON 


THE SUBJECT 


sure that I am not mistaken when I say 
that there is a great deal to be said on both 
sides of this question, and that there is a 
great deal that has been left unsaid by the 
architects, which in duty to themselves and 
to the public requires to be said. 

“You may have noted a remarkable fact 
in regard to the average American business 
man, in that there is no question which he 
feels quite as unable to master easily as the 
question regarding art or architecture. 
This feeling is largely due, of course, to un- 
familiarity with the subject as well as to a 
contempt for its mastery—a feeling which 
has been engendered by an exclusiveness of 
aim and attainment on the part of those 
who practise it. It seems to me that it is 
possible to bring about a more complete 
understanding of your work and its necessi- 
ties by the adoption of a few simple prin- 
ciples, one of the first of which is that the 
public be made to understand the archi- 
tect’s point of view. 

“We must remember that all professions 
dealing in imaginative qualtities of work 
have had, from time immemorial, difficulties 
of understanding as between principles and 
clients, and architecture has this difficulty 
because, if the client had these qualities, he 
need only employ a carpenter or builder. 

“Perhaps you may remember how in- 
dignant was Michael Angelo when he over- 
heard the Pope and one of his advisers 
criticising his work and methods, and how 
his indignation got the better of him and 
he upset the paint on their heads from his 
scaffold. 

“Perhaps we can go further back than 
that, even to the remote ages, and remem- 
ber the sadness of the ancient Chinese 
painter who, overwhelmed by continuous 
criticisms and misunderstandings, retired 
into the painting which he had made in 
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order that he might retain his peace and 
happiness. 

“All our earlier artists and architects 
suffered from the universal lack of knowl- 
edge of art and from an improper under- 
standing of its necessities; but, in spite of 
that, and, I might say, by favor of that, 
they were able to produce lasting things. 

“Richardson suffered from this as much 
if not more than any architect, and I could 
cite you numerous cases of apparent dis- 
regard of the feelings, opinions, or in- 
telligence of architects, artists, and sculp- 
tors. 

“Almost universally, may it be pointed 
out that an understanding would have 
been easily possible provided the pro- 
fessional man had been willing to unbend 
and become a teacher to his client. 

“Tn all cases you will find that the im- 
patience of the so-called practical man of 
affairs with the imaginative qualities of 
architects is due in part to three or four 
things: 

“First. Lack of knowledge of the cost 
ot drawing. 

“Second. Lack of explicit determina- 
tion of what the client is paying for. 

“Third. Lack of imagination—that is, 
lack of understanding—of what the archi- 
tect’s function really is. 

“Fourth. Lack of evidence of commer- 
cial return on good design as well as plan- 
ning. 

“Now as to the first: It is a problem how 
to get this into the lay mind, but I assure 
you it can be done if the architect himself 
keeps a cost account of his draughting as 
he should; yet there are many architects 
who do not keep such a cost account and 
therefore cannot explain to the client in 
details of dollars and cents and hours and 
minutes. If they keep such a system, there 
is nothing that will interest the commercial 
client more than an exposition of it. 

“Now as to the second: A definite 
method of charging is professionally correct 
and should be adhered to, but the public 
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usually misunderstands what is meant by 
supervision, and wherever you find a client 
you will very likely find him confident that 
he is not getting the supervision to which 
he is entitled. I believe that a complete 
understanding on this point before pro- 
ceeding saves many difficulties and much 
expense to architects. 

“Now the last two difficulties, which are 
really due to a lack of education, can be 
remedied (and I believe they have been 
somewhat remedied), first, by keeping to 
the standard of your profession and de- 
manding recognition of your standards, 
and also by a constant exposition of the 
work of the architect, what he has done for 
the community and what he can do, and 
what he supplies that the other man lacks. 

“It has seemed to me that a practical 
book, on the plan of Mr. Richard Hurd’s 
book on real-estate values, would be of 
great value not only to architects but to 
the public. I presume many architects are 
familiar with that book. It gives the his- 
tory of city growth, and the land, building 
and rental values of many cities which, of 
course, are closely related to the question 
of proper planning. It gives many examples 
in photographs of rental values sacrificed 
by architectural blunders in planning, and 
on the whole, I think there has been no 
book written on that subject as good as 
this one. 

““My own business is mortgage banking; 
that is, savings-deposits invested in city 
mortgages. To us, during periods such as 
we have had in the last few years, the only 
real basis of appraisal of real estate for 
mortgage is the rental basis, because of 
the lack of sales of real estate. The rental 
basis of a loan depends in part upon the 
good planning of the building, and in part 
upon its location, but the major portion 
depends upon good planning. This de- 
pends upon the architect. So, you may see 
that after all we are closely allied—if you 
do good work we can do good work—and 
just so much as a savings bank is able to 
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invest its funds wisely and safely in a com- 
munity, just so much better and richer is 
that community; it is being constructed by 
its own people, and is just so much more 
able to employ good architects. 

“I believe that architects, as a rule, are 
the best professional men of any community. 
I have always found them alert, filled with 
civic pride, and very human, and the most 
delightful men as friends. I have usually 
found them controlled by two very strong 
motives; a constant wish to do honor and 
justice to their profession, and a desire to 
please their clients, of course not counting 
the anxiety we all have to get the job. The 
control by associations is a good thing, 
but I beg you to remember that your 
client cares nothing for rules and regula- 
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tions, and you must educate him to a belief 
in your capabilities, and not present him 
with a printed slip of what the Institute 
decrees professionally. Youcan dothis now, 
where you could not do it twenty years ago. 

“There are occasional lapses by the 
public, but the emphatic expression of 
outrage by the people of the world at the 
recent destruction of the architectural 
monuments in France and Belgium must 
convince you that the people are generally 
assured of the value of good architectural 
work. 

“My conclusion is that the successful 
architect is the one who can handle the 
public without offense to its sensibilities, 
and still cling to the high ideals of his 
profession.” 


The Work of the Lincoln Highway Committee 


HE committee is now at work pre- 
paring designs for various projects, 
and I trust that any of the Institute 

members who will give their assistance in 
the preparation of sketches, will at once 
communicate with me or other members 
of the committee. I can assure them that 
they will find the work very fascinating. 
The demand for sketches is increasing daily. 

Almost from the instant that the 
appointment of this committee was made 
public, an avalanche of correspondence 
commenced. In my opinion, this indicates 
a very general active interest in the sub- 
ject and a real demand for the coédpera- 
tion of the Institute. 

The committee met for organization on 
Wednesday, November 11, at Toledo, 


Ohio, and had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. A. R. Pardington, the very effective 
and energetic Vice-President and Secre- 
tary of the Lincoln Highway Association. 
He informed us of many steps that have 
been taken in the organization of the work 
and of its present status. I regret that I 
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feel incapable of repeating, for the Journal, 
even in a general way, his most interesting 
story. Suffice it to say that he disclosed 
to us the tremendous possibilities of this 
project. 

We believe that, through wise manage- 
ment, our country may some day be pos- 
sessed of the most magnificent highway in 
the world. This is not an extravagant 
statement when consideration is given to 
even a few of the facts. Imagine a con- 
tinuous, monumental highway, over thirty- 
four hundred miles in length, between the 
two principal eastern and western gate- 
ways to our country, and traversing 
mountains, valleys, plains, and deserts, 
through country with a climate almost as 
varying as is the scenery. Nature has been 
most generous and has done a very large 
part of the work, and it now remains for 
the people to direct the finishing touches 
which will make or mar it—a task which 
should have the generous interest and 
assistance of the very best talent of the 
country. 


Already the General Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs, numbering over a million 
women, have undertaken to develop a tree- 
planting scheme, and are advising with 
prominent landscape designers. I am also 
informed that the American Association 
of Landscape Architects has offered to 
coéperate with the Highway Association 
to the same end. 

These and similar efforts should be 
coérdinated, and this will be one of the 
aims of our committee. 

Many communities have made organized 
efforts to raise money for the construc- 
tion of arches, monuments, and markers, 
and are in need of sympathetic and com- 
petent advice. 

The work of the committee has been 
divided as follows: 

Mr. Benj. S. Hubbell, of Cleveland, will 
act as bibliographer, and will endeavor to 
collect available references applicable to 
this work. He will also collect illustrations 
of successful highways, together with their 
architectural and sculptural embellish- 
ments, and to this end will appreciate the 
assistance and suggestions of the members 
of the Institute. 

Mr. George S. Mills, of Toledo, will 
undertake to handle the publicity, and 
will begin an educational propaganda 
through our own (Institute) machinery 
and that of the Lincoln Highway Associa- 
tion. Through him, those along the high- 
way, who are interested, will learn of the 
references and illustrations uncovered by 
Mr. Hubbell. 

The chairman will have charge of the 
planning, with a view of paving the way 
for a comprehensive plan of the entire 
highway by the best talent obtainable, to 
serve as a general guide for the actual 
construction work. 

The Chapter committees will be 
appointed as soon as the committee feels 
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sure of the availability of the right kind 
of men, and they will be assigned certain 
territories in which they will exercise 
supervision. They will report to the A. I. 
A. Lincoln Highway Committee, through 
a secretary who will be located in Chicago. 
These Chapter committees will perform very 
important work, and they should engage 
the codperation of influential and public- 
spirited citizens in their communities. 

The committee feels that in this task 
the Institute has a grand opportunity to 
assist in directing a work that should 
ultimately produce a highway commen- 
surate in beauty and dignity with the 
character of him whose name it bears, and 
to this end we earnestly invite the sugges- 
tions of any member of the Institute, 
regardless of their character. I append a 
few of the suggestions already made: 

Encourage location of parks and public 
or other important buildings contiguous 
to the highway. 

Locate monumental markers at en- 
trances to villages, towns, and cities. 

Locate imposing monuments at all 
state lines. 

Series of illustrated articles in the Insti- 
tute Journal to be sent to officials of the 
highway and the Lincoln Highway Asso- 
ciation. 

Encourage construction, by private 
funds, of mile sections in various localities 
in accordance with approved designs, to 
serve as examples of desirable treatment. 

Simple, attractive markers at road 
intersections, and more imposing markers 
at intersection of official tributaries. 

Use of hedges instead of fences where 
conditions permit. 

Memoria] bridges at important rivers 
and streams. 

ELMER C. JENSEN, 
Chairman, Lincoln Highway Committee of the 
American Institute of Architects. 


























Winchester in War-time 
By HENRY WINSLOW 


ONDON~ was_ wearying — London 
tense with waiting, hungry for news. 


It was impossible to shut out 
thoughts of war; my favorite café had been 
raided, its alien waiters marched off and 
interned. The week-end promised to be 
fair. I longed for a place of peace, and be- 
thought myself of Winchester, the town 
of Isaak Walton and Jane Austen. A few 
necessaries in a handbag, a sketch-book, 
the ‘“Times,’’—and then Waterloo station. 
Everywhere soldiers, my paper all war 
news, and when I looked out of the window, 
camps of Territorials and aéroplanes fly- 
ing overhead. 

At Winchester I forced my way through 
soldiers, and found artillery wagons wait- 
ing in the place of the hotel ’buses. I felt 
that I was nearing the front. Tea-time 
came, and I ensconced myself in the bay- 
window of a small restaurant, from which 
I looked out on the Butter Cross and up 
the High Street to the West Gate. Pres- 
ently a shrill voice rose behind me and, 
turning around, I saw an elderly lady, 
white-haired, pink-cheeked, with pale-blue 
eyes. She was clad in a very gray silk dress, 
beneath whose ample folds appeared two 
substantial shoes. Everything bespoke the 
typical Tory of a cathedral town, and I was 
not surprised when | heard her say: “If 
this were only a strong government, but 
Mr. McKenna is such a perfect ass;”” then, 
after a pause, “Of course Wellington had 
great difficulties to contend with, but he 
got his way; he simply took it; but dear me, 
I am afraid that there are none such now- 
a-days!”’ 

I was reflecting what difficulties Mr. 
McKenna must have to contend with, 
when the sound of marching men made me 
look out of the window. A long, khaki- 
colored line wound up the High Street, and 
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disappeared through the thirteenth-cen- 
tury West Gate, and the rhythmic motion 
of the men’s caps was like the undulations 
of wind-swept grain-fields. The old lady’s 
voice rose again: ““The Manchesters, what 
splendid men!’ On they passed and 
others after them, famous regiments, 
“The King’s Own,” “The Sherwood Fores- 
ters,’ men from India, swarthy and lean 
from living in the tropics, all on their way 
to fight in France and the Low Countries. 

Then I remembered that the street | 
looked down on had once been a Roman 
road, echoing with the tramp of Roman 
legions. Five hundred years later the West 
Saxons had fought their way along that 
road driving out the Britons. There Saxon 
had struggled with Dane. There Abbot 
Aelfwig, followed by twelve monks, with 
coats of steel over their Benedictine habits, 
and a score of men-at-arms, had passed on 
their way to the battle of Hastings. Cru- 
saders bound for the Holy Land, bow-men 
who at Crecy and Agincourt were to help 
in the overthrow of tottering feudalism, 
soldiers of Lancaster and York, men who 
had seen Joan of Arc burned at Rouen, and 
who had lived to fight in the Wars of the 
Roses, had passed along that narrow way 
on which I gazed. 

Through this same street had marched 
the Cavaliers and Cromwell’s troops; here, 
in the Seven Years’ War, had swaggered 
Hessian mercenaries and here, where Hu- 
guenot refugees had walked, came Loyalists 
fleeing from the Reign of Terror. Doubt- 
less, from this very window, others had 
watched, as I was watching, the departure 
of soldiers for faraway lands. Men on 
their way to put down the American Revo- 
lution, men to fight in the Spanish cam- 
paigns under Wellington, to follow him to 
Waterloo, besiegers of Sebastopol, quellers 
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of the Sepoy Rebellion, soldiers of the 
Boer War, all had passed through the 
little High Street,—~-all food for powder. 

I left my tea-shop and passed through 
the passage which leads to the Close. 
Looking back, I saw the tower of St. 
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Tue Butrrer Cross, WiNcHESTER.—After the lithograph by 
Louis Haghe, from a drawing by Owen B. Carter 


Laurence abovetheold roofs. This was once 
the Royal Chapel, for when William the 
Conqueror came and laid his heavy hand 
on Winchester, he seized a part of the site of 
the New Minster, some of the armed 
monks of which had fought against him 
at Hastings, and, inclosing it with a great 
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wall, he placed here all the machinery of 
government. Here were the treasure, the 
mints, the standards; across the street the 
prison with the eight executioners living 
hard by, and in the center was the chapel. 
To this Chapel of St. Laurence each 
Bishop repairs to this day im- 
mediately before his installation 
in the Cathedral. 

The diagonal path across the 
Close leads to the west door of 
the church that Bishop Walk- 
elin began to build in 1079 and 
finished fourteen years later. 
Of this dominant, militant, 
almost sinister monument, the 
massive transepts remain and 
the nave is there under the later 
building of William of Wykeham. 
The stone came from the Isle of 
Wight and the timbers of the 
roof from the wood of Hempage, 
William the Conqueror having 
granted Walkelin all the trees he 
could fell in three days. The 
result was to leave nothing 
standing except the traditional 
“Gospel Oak,” under which St. 
Augustine is said to have 
preached. The eastern part of 
the church was rebuilt in the 
early English style at the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century 
by Bishop Godfrey Lucy. 

I entered the cathedral, and 
my eye was caught by the bright 
brasses, memorials of those who 
fell fighting in South Africa. 
The whole church seemed to be 
a memorial to the English 
soldier. To walk eastward 
through this longest medieval cathedral 
in Europe, was to pass in review the tablets, 
monuments, and tombstones of the British 
fighting-man, from the khaki-clad Tommy 
Atkins of today to the crusader clad 
in chain armor. The style of the monu- 
ments changed as the style of the fighting 
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had changed; but they had all fallen fight- 
ing, North, East, South, West. In this 
temple built by monks and inhabited 
by warriors, priest and soldier seemed to 
become indistinguishable in the dimness 
of the past, when the twelve monks with 
armor over their Benedictine 
habits had followed their abbot 
to the Battle of Hastings. From 
the unknown crusader who lies 


behind the reredos down to {4% 
“proud Beaufort,” these follow- se 


ers of the Prince of Peace had = ">" 
set the example by forcing their 
beliefs and ideals on alien peo- 
ples. The troops I had watched 
were on their way to fight against 
a horde who, also in the name 
of God, were trying to impose 
their ideals on Europe. Near 
Beaufort—more bird of prey 
than prelate—who presided over 
the court which tried Joan of 
Arc, lies Gardiner who married 
“Bloody Mary” and Philip in 
the cathedral. Here was brought 
the body of William Rufus 
“dripping gore,” and here he 
was buried “with scanty and dry 
eyes.” Everywhere memories of 
war and violence. 

From the south door one of 
the most delightful walks in 
England leads through the Close 
and along the meadows by the 
Itchen to the hospital of St. 
Cross. Just outside the King’s 
Gate is the house where Jane 
Austen died. Its delicate mould- 
ings, its windows divided into 
many small panes by fine 
muntins, its general air of sensitive and 
mellow primness, suggests delightfully 
the immortal old maid. In the meadows 
the trees were almost as brilliant as 
our autumn foliage. In the clear, swift 
stream the fish hung, nose pointing up- 
stream, and two of the boys from William 
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of Wykeham’s school, having deposited 
carefully their silk hats on the grass, threw 
stones furiously at some frog. Here the 
stout old fisherman, Isaak Walton, pleas- 
antly took his ease, while Charles II jested 
with Nell Gwyn, or discussed with Wren 


wre, 


Journal by Henry Winslow 


the plans of the “King’s House,” which is 
now used as barracks. 

Bishop Henry of Blois built the Hospital 
of St. Cross, and it was under the knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem until early in the 
thirteenth century. Then, in the fifteenth 
century, Beautort grafted his foundation, 























the “‘Hospital of Noble Poverty,” onto the 
older one. Long fallen into disuse, it was 
revived in 1881, and now the brethren are 
again seen walking through Winchester 
streets in the ancient black gown and 
“croix pattee.” 

Beyond St. Cross the road winds through 
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low and wet meadow lands now bronze and 
gold; then, mounting up over the smooth, 
rolling hills, finds its way to Southampton 
and the haunts of men. From the crest of 
the hill I turned back and nothing could 
have looked more peaceful than Winchester 
In war-time. 


In Memoriam 


THOMAS C. KENNEDY (M) 


Diep at Ba.timore, MARYLAND, NOVEMBER 1, 1914 


ADMITTED TO THE INSTITUTE IN 1899 


Dublin, Ireland, on April 23, 1848, 
the son of Henry James and Jane 
Elizabeth Campbell Kennedy. 

He studied at the Dublin Art School, 
and, in 1862, entered the office of W. E. 
Martin, a prominent architect in Dublin 
at that time, as an articled pupil. 

He became Senior Assistant in the office 
of Joseph Gale, in London, in 1865. 

In 1872 he came to Boston and entered 
the office of Cummings and Sears. He 
returned to London, to be married, in 
1874, and reéntered the office of Mr. 
Gale. 

In 1880 he came to Baltimore and 
entered into partnership with Thomas 
Dixon. At the death of Mr. Dixon, which 
occurred at the end of one year of partner- 
ship, he took over the practice himself. 

Mr. Kennedy became Secretary of the 
Baltimore Chapter in 1911. 


Y ‘HOMAS C. KENNEDY was born in 


At its meeting on November 16 last, the 
Baltimore Chapter adopted the following 
resolutions: 

That, in the death of Mr. Thomas C. 
Kennedy, Associate of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, a member of the Balti- 
more Chapter, and for a number of years 
its most efficient Secretary, the Chapter 
feels that it has lost a man held in high 
esteem, both in the profession and in the 
community at large: one who has filled the 
position of Secretary to the Chapter with 
a thoroughness, efficiency, and painstak- 
ing devotion to all the details of his work, 
in which he took great interest and pride, 
resulting in excellent system and method, 
of benefit to the Chapter, and unequaled at 
any time in its previous history. 

The Chapter hereby desires to express 
and record its appreciation of his valuable 
services, and of its great loss in his death. 




































IN MEMORIAM 





WINTHROP A. WELCH 


(Mr. Welch’s death was recorded in the June Journal) 


At its meeting on November 11 last, the ciated with the firm of which at the time 
New York Chapter unanimously passed of his death he was a member for about 
the following resolutions by a rising vote. fifteen years. He gave during all this time 

Resolved, That the New York Chapter many proofs of his ability and talent, and 
of the American Institute of Architects endeared himself to all those who knew 
records with sorrow the sudden and_ him. He stood in a marked degree for all 
untimely death of its fellow-member, those principles of honorable practice 
Winthrop Anthony Welch. which the Institute represents, and his 

Mr. Welch had been a member of the loss is a real one to the architectural 
Chapter since 1911, and had been asso- profession. 


JOSEPH WOLF 
ADMITTED TO THE INSTITUTE, 1894 
Diep OcToBER 24, 1914 


The New York Chapter of the American _ ideals for his profession formed an inspira- 
Institute of Architects records with deep _ tion for his future career. 
regret the death of Mr. Joseph Wolf, on Mr. Wolf during his years of practice 
October 24, 1914. was engaged on several works of impor- 
Mr. Wolf was born in New York City tance, notably, the north wing of the 
on July 31, 1856. He became a member Metropolitan Museum of Art, and several 
of the New York Chapter in 1893, and buildings for the Department of Correc- 
was made a Fellow of the Institute in tions. 
1894. Among his friends and associates he was 
Several of the years of his training for distinguished for his uncompromising busi- 
the practice of architecture were spent in _ ness integrity and his loyalty to the best 
the office of Richard M. Hunt, whose high ideals and interests of his profession. 


EDWARD F. CALDWELL 





The New York Chapter, actuated by a __ skill into the regions of fine esthetic quality, 
very special reason and feeling for one who __ is, in short an artist as well as a craftsman, 
was not a member, passed the following he becomes a precious adjunct of the archi- 
resolution: tectural art. It is such as this that, in the 

All architects who have at heart the days of past great periods of art, the builder 
artistic interests of their calling, which are had ready to his hand; that we today 
its highest interests, profoundly realize so often lack and that we strive to 
their dependence upon the skilled crafts- develop; it is such as this that Mr. Cald- 
man. When that craftsman rises beyond well was. 











The Ministry of Art. By Ralph Adams Cram, 
LITT. D., F.A.I.A., F.R.G.S. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, The _ Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, 1914. $1.50 net. 

“‘So, in a sense, the artist stands as a minister in 
minor orders, and so his life and acts take hold of 
that sacramentalism that is the foundation of both 
the Church and the world; if he plays his part honestly 
and as one charged with duties and privileges, he 
may see the art to which he is sworn become once 
more, not only a great recorder of true civilization, 
but the surety of its eventual restoration.” These 
are the closing words of Mr. Cram’s preface to the 
collection of papers and addresses he has published 
under the title of the last essay, ““The Ministry of 
Art,” read before the American Church Congress, 
at Troy, New York. The others in their order are, 
““Art the Revealer,” an address at the inauguration 
of Rice Institute, Texas; ‘““The Philosophy of the 
Gothic Restoration,” read before the Contemporary 
Club, Philadelphia; ““The Place of the Fine Arts in 
Public Education,” and “‘The Artist and The World,” 
delivered at Commencement, Yale University 
School of Fine Arts; ‘““The Craftsman and the Archi- 
tect,’ an address at a convention of the American 
Federation of Arts; and “American University 
Architecture,” read before the Royal Insitute of 
British Architects. The titles of these papers, with 
their occasions, have a curious interest; for, had they 
been written for a series of Church Congresses, they 
could hardly have had a more sacerdotal tone; in 
almost all Mr. Cram appears as the “minister in 
minor orders”’ of his preface; safely in the pulpit he 
delivers himself, in that fluent English of which he 
is a master, of a number of fine things, and is also 
led into grievous error by that fatal gift. 

“Art,” saith the preacher, “is a mystery.” And 
this phrase evokes a vision of the pale votaries, the 
smug priesthood of a monachal cult, remote, with- 
drawn from the joyous world of red blood and the 
sunshine that makes the clustered tapers burn with 
a rather sickly cast; and then—faint and far one 
hears the bull laugh of the burly abbot riding forth, 
perchance in his mail, to oversee the church he is 
building. Whatever else the men who built the fanes 
of the Middle Ages may have been, they were men 
and good builders first. And we may refuse to believe 
that to them art began with an upper-case letter or 
was a “mystery.” To them, we may firmly believe, 
art was a good job well done, with plenty of sound 
ale at the day’s end. 

Weall know Mr. Cram isa convinced medizvalist; 
he tells us in this book as he has told us before in 
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debate and in private chat, that we must go back to 
medizvalism to pick up the lost thread so wantonly 
snapped by that wicked, wicked Renaissance. We 
know also that he is primarily an ecclesiastical 
architect. But it is disappointing to find that, in a 
discourse on art in the abstract, as well as upon the 
arts as related to public education, it is the medieval- 
ist and the church architect and the churchman who 
addresses us, for this bias vitiates the whole argu- 
ment; we have to make allowances; we wish he 
chose to see from more than one point of view; we 
want the case stated more completely and—shall we 
say—tairly. For it hardly seems quite fair, for ex- 
ample, to tell an assemblage of innocent students 
that the Renaissance was an impertinent and un- 
speakable episode; they perhaps knew no better, and 
they may have thought it true. But, two other 
great movements—conveniently beginning with R— 
Reformation and Revolution, fall equally under the 
ban. The Reformation that put an end to a vicious 
and deadening domination of the souls of men, the 
Revolution that swept away a world of privilege and 
established the political rights of man, the Renais- 
sance that gave back to mankind the thought and 
culture of the antique world—this is the trilogy 
Mr. Cram fulminates against, as, ““The Revolution 
engendered a poison that still runs in the 
veins of society!” 

On page 22 Mr. Cram, in apparent defense of 
what he calls the “new Gothic mode” says that “‘it 
was and is a manifestation in art-forms of a world 
impulse as fundamental as that which gave itself 
visible form in the Renaissance.” On page 27, et seq., 
we find this: “The Renaissance had struck a wrong 
note; for the first time man self-con- 
fidently set to work to invent and popularize a new 
and perfectly artificial style. I am not concerned 
here with the question whether it was a good style 
or not; the point is that it was done with malice 
aforethought; it was invented by a cabal of painters, 
goldsmiths, scenic artists, and literary men, and 
railroaded through a stunned society that, busied 
with other matters, took what was offered it, aban- 
doned its old native ways, and later, when time for 
thought offered, found it was too late to go back.” 
It is quite evident that the cabal must have been 
hatched between page 22 and page 27. Without 
being unduly dogmatic, one may say that the Renais- 
sance was not only not invented by a cabal, but was 
the entirely natural return on native soil to the forms 
native to that soil and to the men of that soil—forms 
that had been forgotten during the twilight of the 
Middle Ages. 1 am not presuming to defend the 
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Renaissance, which I fancy is very well able to look 
out for itself, but no one in the least conversant with 
the history of art can possibly subscribe to the 
following: “Shorn of the great names of the cinque- 
cento, and with little left of artistic glory save the 
transitionalists (Michelangelo, Raphael, Cellini), 
the Renaissance seems gaunt enough, for its true 
artistic expression appears in such doleful form as 
Guido, the Caracci, Salvator Rosa, and the so-called 
‘architect,’ of Roman grandiosity.” 

We may but hope that Mr. Cram was just talk- 
ing; but this is pretty loose talk to indulge in before 
students of art. He must know that the true artistic 
expression of the Renaissance or of any other era is 
not to be found in the works of its decadence, and 
that if we shear the Golden Age of Greece of such 
great names as Phidias, Mnesicles, and Ictinus, even 
the glory that was Greece might be gaunt enough. 

There are so many things in this book with which 
one may joyously disagree that they cannot be 
covered in a review; but it is impossible to refrain 
from one more quotation as an example of the 
sacerdotal mode. “The time has come at last for a 
return to the ancient ideals, for the falsity of the 
substitute (again the ill-fated Renaissance) has 
proved itself; and to effect this end the first thing we 
have to do is to admit that beauty is one of the 
sacraments in a universe wholly and absolutely 
sacramental in its nature.”” Will some kind person 
tell us what on earth this means? 

Mr. Cram seems so sure that a great wave of 
medieval art is sweeping over the world, and is so 
happy in that belief that it were a pity to mar his 
joy by expressing a doubt. He invites us to go back 
to the Middle Ages and pick up the thread of art 
where it was severed by the Cabal. But before we 
embark upon that enterprise let us inquire a little. 
How far back? Medieval art, like that of any other 
period, had its rise, its culmination, and its inevitable 
decadence; in other words, it ran its course as mala- 
dies like measles and the Renaissance run theirs; 
and one would like to know at what point the silken 
clue is to be found; history and logic would lead us 
to suppose that the Middle Ages prepared the way 
for the Renaissance, and that the thread broke where 
it was weakest—at its decadent end. Can a modern 
man, child of his century, by taking thought, return 
to the twilight of that civilization? I think not. If 
we are the children of our own century, we are the 
grand-children and great-grand-children of those 
that have passed. We are the heritors of the 
treasures they amassed, an embarrassment of 
riches it is true. But who shall say that out 
of all our rich ancestry will not issue a new form of 
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art that will be neither Classic nor Gothic nor Renais- 
sance—the maker of categories will name it in the 
days to come—but which will express the civilization 
and inspirations of its own time. We need not “go 
back” for this. Every artist now at work, provided 
he works from the inside out, is, by a process too 
gradual to be readily perceived—the slow process 
by which the art of every period has developed— 
profoundly modifying not only the form but the 
spirit of his precedents. 

It is irksome, in a century that is moving as fast 
as this one, to be asked to go back. We are moving 
fast—and as blindly as all centuries have moved. 
The goal of an epoch is not seen until it has been 
overpast and the dust of its march has subsided. It 
was the faith of the Middle Ages that raised its 
greatest monuments. Let us then have faith in our 
own time and our own ultimate destiny, not as 
ministers in minor orders but out in the sunlight, 
men in a world of men. 

H. Van Buren Maconic.e (F.) 


Das Burgerhaus in der Schweiz, Part IV. 
(Private Houses in Switzerland.) Berlin, 1914. 
Ernest Wasmuth, A. G. 

The first of these volumes dealing with the Canton 
of Schwyz, is the fourth of a series of monographs pub- 
lished by the “Swiss Society of Engineers and Archi- 
tects.” The series is devoted to the preservation, in 
the form of measured drawings and photographs, 
of the distinctive features of the interesting seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century private houses of 
Switzerland. The work is well done, includes inter- 
esting historical description of the houses selected 
for reproduction, and is accompanied by reproduc- 
tions of pictures and drawings of plans, facades and 
details—drawings which it appears were in a great 
measure prepared by architectural students who 
volunteered their services. While the preservation 
of all this material is of great historical value, the 
volume will interest only those American architects 
who need to draw from time to time on unused 
stocks of the antique picturesque. Switzerland has 
given us more than one impulse (in 1845 and again 
in 1870). Is it time for another? In all seriousness, 
however, this volume points the way for us in one 
direction: The desirability of some uniform series 
of monographs covering the whole field of early 
architectural work in America, produced through the 
codperation of architectural students in all our 
colleges. Would this not be something that the 
Institute through its Committee on Education could 
encourage? 


Rosert D. Koun. (F ) 
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Housing Reform in Belgium 


As we look upon the ruins of the once prosperous 
cities and towns of Belgium, it seems useless to dis- 
cuss at this time the achievements in the direction 
of housing reform in this intensively industrial and 
socially efficient country. Nothing but heaps of 
ruins will be left when the war is over, and a new and 
more appalling housing problem will face a people 
whose accomplishment in this field should stand as 
an example of clear vision and far-reaching construc- 
tive action. 

It is a well-known fact that the intensity, growth, 
and distribution of industrial activities are largely 
responsible for a very considerable share of the hous- 
ing problems which we have to face. In Belgium the 
character of the industrial development, with its 
relation to a densely populated country, has been the 
determining element in the solution of its housing 
problem. In order better to understand the peculiar 
situation of Belgium, it is well to review briefly the 
industrial and commercial place that this country 
holds among the nations, and thereby possibly ex- 
plain the reason for the present effort of its Teuton 
neighbors to take root there in the face of tre- 
mendous obstacles and by universally condemned 
methods. 

In the years that elapsed between 1831 and 1910, 
Belgium’s exports increased from $1,000,000 to 
$100,000,000, while the exports of machinery alone 
amounted to $30,000,000 in the latter year. In pro- 
portion to the population, the exports and imports 
of Belgium, up to the time of the war, amounted to 
more than the commerce of any of the nations of 
Europe. 

The intensive industrial development that had 
taken place in the short time of seventy-nine years 
stimulated a very widespread rural exodus, to the 
detriment of the agriculture of the country and 
threatened the development of conditions of con- 
gestion that the cities were not prepared to meet. 
This situation the Belgium statesmen were quick to 
see and meet. Without going through the various 
stages of the evolution of thought which made pos- 
sible the recent developments in housing reform, one 
can readily realize the significance that the Belgians 
attached to home-ownership as a means of insuring 
a fixed abode, and discouraging migratory habits 
among the workers, thus giving the labor of the 
country sufficient fluidity to insure an ample supply 
in the rapidly developing industrial centers. 
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As far back as 1828, Belgium recognized the need 
for encouraging home-ownership among wage-earn- 
ers, and provided a system of exemptions from tax- 
ation which was later the starting point of the 
modern system in France. In 1867, when the 
intensity of the industrial development of the 
country became clearly defined in the minds 
of the leaders in industry, a law was enacted 
providing for further exemptions from taxation of 
all workingmen’s homes, and the encouragement of 
private organizations at the disposal of which cheap 
capital was placed for the purpose of building homes. 

This law was operative for six years with satisfac- 
tory results, but it was not until its amendment in 
1873, and also in 1875, that its efficacy reached a 
point where a considerable portion of the population 
was affected. These amendments made special pro- 
visions for loans from the charitable funds of the 
country at very low rates of interest. The extent of 
the operations of this new set of laws can best be 
measured by the 3,000,000 francs which were in- 
vested in workingmen’s homes very shortly after 
the 1875 amendment was passed. One-half of this 
amount came from the charitable funds of the 
country. 

While the cheapness of money hire and the ex- 
emptions from taxation were making housing reform 
possible for a limited class of the more skilled work- 
ers, they did not affect ownership by semi-skilled and 
low-waged workers. Parliament, conscious of the 
need for a more extensive development of credits 
among the poorer classes, in 1889 enacted a law 
which made possible loans from the general savings 
banks upon the guarantee secured through a more 
general use of the insurance system. This method 
was found very effective, and in the fourteen years 
that elapsed from the time of the enactment of the 
law to the present time, about 3,000,000 francs were 
saved by home-owning wage-earners in taxes alone. 
Congestion. 

Although Belgium is the most densely settled 
country in Europe, with the exception of Monaco 
and Gibraltar, and in spite of the fact that its 
industries have been developing more rapidly than 
those of any other country, the housing legislation 
intended to promote home-ownership and the 
efficient transit system provided for the transporta- 
tion of workers, have made it possible to reduce 
rather than to increase congestion and maintain a 
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prevalence of one-family houses that is superior to 
any of the industrial countries of the Continent. 

While the agricultural areas of Europe are grad- 
ually becoming depopulated, and the cities have 
been absorbing the most enterprising of the rural 
population, Belgium has made possible the expan- 
sion of industry into the suburban and rural com- 
munities, and after three-quarters of a century of 
intensive industrial life we find that only 
25 per cent of the population live in cities 
of over 25,000 population. Co-extensive 
with the successful efforts to hold the 
people in the rural and suburban com- 
munities by affording ample means for 
home-ownership and transportation to place 
of employment, the cities have been suc- 
cessful not only in preventing congestion 
of their land areas, but have brought about 
material reductions where such congestion 
existed. 

Within the last two decades Germany 
has been compelled to house its urban 
population in barrack-like tenements, and 
the size of these tenements has been con- 
stantly on the increase. Belgium, especially 
in its cities, has been constantly reducing 
the size of the buildings and making head- 
way in the reduction of land congestion. 
This is true of Bruxelles, Ghent, and of all 
the other large cities, with the possible 
exception of Antwerp, where conditions 
have not been quite so favorable. When we 
compare the number of persons per build- 
ing, we find that while Berlin has an aver- 
age of 76.9 persons per building, and Dus- 
seldorf with 20.09 persons per building 
marks the lowest congestion, London 
shows only an average of 7.93 persons per 
building, and the whole British Empire 
5.2. Belgium, in spite of its dense popula- 
tion, has succeeded in maintaining the low 
average of 5.3 persons per building. That 
this is not due especially to the rural dis- 
tribution of the population is best shown 
by the fact that the average number of 
persons per building in Ghent, for example, 
was only 3.6. in 1911, while the records 
show a corresponding average of 4.8. in 1860. 

Efforts in the direction of securing improved 
sanitary conditions have not fallen below those of a 
constructive character. This one characteristic con- 
dition, namely the complete prohibition of cellar oc- 
cupancy, dating back to 1867, is a fair example of Bel- 
gium’s activity in the direction of improved sani- 
tation. While in Germany, and especially in Berlin, 
the occupancy of cellars has been constantly on the 
increase, in Belgium such occupancy cannot be found 
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and is not recognized in the official statistics of the 
cities. 
Rents. 

While home-ownership has been on the increase, 
and the distribution of the population has been made 


possible through transit facilities, the rentals have 
been reduced far below the usual standards of Euro- 
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pean countries. Germany and England recognize 20 
per cent as a fair proportion of the workingmen’s 
budget to be expended in rents. The conditions in 
Belgium are such as to render possible a rental rate 
of from 9% to 14 per cent of his budget. That this 
is due to the constructive policy of the government 
and the reduction of congestion in large cities can- 
not be doubted. 

Aside from the general effort to encourage build- 



































































































































ing and ownership, the cities have frequently resorted 
to certain methods and policies which have helped 
to maintain a high standard of housing. 


Bruxelles. 


Although the laws of the country did not prohibit 
municipal building up to 1906, Bruxelles, like most 
of the other cities, did not resort to direct municipal 
construction beyond encouraging a private organiza- 
tion to undertake this work. An especially active 
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industrial year and the problem of housing the 
increasing number of workers in that city stimulated 
the organization of an association for the building 
of cheap homes with a capital of 1,300,000 francs, the 
shares being sold at 100 francs. The municipality 
invested to the extent of 3,000 shares, while the 
local Council of Charities invested in 4,000 shares. 
The dividends were limited to 3 per cent. 

When the houses were built and occupied, it was 
found that a net revenue of 3 per cent was easily 
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obtainable, and that the rentals of these houses 
were from 15 to 20 per cent lower than the rentals 
for similar accommodations in the same neighbor- 
hood. Occupancy by the same tenant for three 
years was rewarded by a special prize and a share in 
the profits of the company. 

This semi-municipal enterprise was later supple- 
mented by a further investment of 3,900,000 francs, 
which was used for municipal buildings; but the 
larger share of this investment went into the purchase 
of land that had been 
found occupied by a very 
unsanitary group. of 
buildings which were be- 
yond improvement. In 
this manner Bruxelles 
carried out a_ sanitary 
enterprise while increas- 
ing the supply of cheap 
homes. 





Liege. 


Little of any account 
has been done by the city 
of Liége as a municipality 
to encourage the building 
of workingmen’s homes. 
In 1906, however, the 
city provided facilities 
for the increase in the 
supply of building capi- 
tal, and the rate of inter- 
est, which up to that 
time had averaged about 
4.25 per cent, was soon 
reduced to 3 per cent. 
This, however, did not 
have the desired effect, 
and the municipality 
found itself compelled to 
provide a fund of 300,000 
francs, to be loaned to 
persons building homes 
costing less than $1,250 
(6,500 francs). These 
loans were to be paid up 
in sixty-six years, and the 
homes could not be sold to other than wage-earners. 


Mons. 


Mons faced its housing problem only after a very 
careful investigation of conditions carried out by the 
Bureau of Charities. The results of the investiga- 
tion were such as to warrant a venture into the con- 
struction of cheap homes and, with the permission 
of the King, sufficient land was secured and 134 
homes constructed. The first venture was so success- 


























ful that in 1899 a second group of sixty-seven homes 
was built. 

Aside from its building enterprises, the Bureau 
of Charities undertook to encourage other organiza- 
tions by granting loans at very low rates. The 
association “L’Ouvrier propriétaire” has benefited 
by this encouragement, and has so far raised a 
capital of 500,000 francs which has been invested in 
homes that are especially adapted for the needs of 
wage-earners. 

The homes built by the Bureau of Charities of 
Mons were provided with gardens and sanitary 
facilities of the highest type consistent with cheap 
dwellings. 

One of the cities in which direct municipal build- 
ing was carried out under the mask of a private 
corporation is Schzrbeek-les-Bruxelles, in which 
twenty-five structures were erected at a cost of a 
quarter of a million dollars, four-fifths of which was 
furnished by the city. 

One of the most interesting organizations in Bel- 
gium, which illustrates the length to which the 
government is willing to go in protecting home- 
ownership, is the “League of the Piece of Land and 
the Home that Cannot be Seized.” This organiza- 
tion first induced the Bureau of Charities of Neville 
to rent to it certain parcels of land which it held in 
the outlying districts of the city, and secured a rental 
rate that was advantageous in the extreme. This 
Jand was cultivated by various private individuals 
who, after saving from their products $120.00 (600 
francs), were given the privilege of securing a loan 
from the National Savings Bank to be used in the 
purchase or building of a home. 


The National Savings Bank. 


The place of the savings bank as a promoter of 
good housing in Belgium can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. Up to 1909 this institution made loans 
affecting 42,200 homes, and aggregating the sum of 
81,000,000 francs. The interest rates vary between 
2% and 33% per cent, according to the conditions of 
the money market. Those who have had dealings 
with the bank covering several years may always 
obtain funds at a rate of 21% per cent, if the funds are 
to be used for the purpose of building workingmen’s 
homes. 

As all loans secured from the savings bank must 
be secured by life-insurance policies covering at least 
one-half of the loan, there has been, consequently, 
a very considerable increase in the frequency of life 
insurance among wage-earners. 

As more than one-twentieth of the population has 
been affected by the system of loans under the law 
of 1889, the life-insurance business was forced upon 
these banks, thus giving lower rates,and a greater 
protection to families owning homes. 
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The problem of housing the very poor and ineffi- 
cient population still remains to be solved. There 
is no doubt, however, that the efforts made by the 
Belgian government have had the effect of raising 
the housing standard even of the poorest classes. 
It may be said, therefore, that housing reform in 
Belgium is equal, if not superior, to that of any 
other country of Europe. 

Transit. 

These efforts in the direction of constructive 
housing reform through access to capital, exemption 
from taxation, and certain restrictive laws that 
imposed high sanitary standards, places Belgium in 
an honorable place among European nations. They 
pale into insignificance, however, when compared 
with the vast and successful effort to prevent the 
urbanizing of Belgium and the increases of urban 
congestion. This task is accomplished through a 
system of cheap and homogeneously distributed 
railroad facilities that were placed at the disposal of 
the workers throughout the entire country. 

As far back as 1861 the Department of Public 
Works of Belgium, under the leadership of Vander- 
stichelen, worked out a railroad-fare schedule which 
made possible a gradual decrease in transportation 
costs as the distance increased. This rate-system 
was at first applied to freight alone; but, in response 
to a strong demand for the application of the same 
rate-system to passenger service, the minister Jamar 
worked out a schedule giving low rates exclusively 
to wage-earners and only on trains running on the 
line connecting Charleroi with Namur. It was not 
long before the success of this experiment made 
possible its application to all the lines owned by the 
government. At first (1870) only daily trips were 
offered at reduced rates, but it was not long before 
a complete system of various classes of commuta- 
tion tickets for workers, in accordance with the 
number of shifts in various industries, hours of 
labor, and Sunday work was placed at the disposal 
of Belgian labor. 

The cost of transportation during the first period 
of regular weekly commutation tickets, with the 
privilege of making six return trips per week, was as 
follows in 1870, when it was first established: 


Distance Weekly Cost 
Five Kilometers* . Francst 1.20 
Ten Kilometers ...... ni 1.60 
Fifteen Kilometers . . .. . ™ 1.80 
Twenty Kilometers . - 1.90 
Twenty-five Kilometers 2.00 


*A Kilometer is equivalent to 3,280.8 feet, or about six-tenths 
of a mile. 
tA franc is equivalent to about 19.5 cents. 


This low rate, however, prevailed only for ten 
years, when it was found that the railroads could 
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still further reduce their rates. In 1883 the rates were 
reduced so that the cost of transportation per kil- 
ometer for a wage-earner, traveling between his or 
her home and the place of employment, was 0.275 
centimes. When translated into American terms of 
miles and cents, this rate represents a cost of eighty- 
one-thousandths of a cent per mile. In 1897 this 
rate was again reduced ten per cent. 

That the Belgian railroads are not being run for 
profit is clearly evident from the rate above quoted. 
There is little doubt that this system of cheap trans- 
portation prevents congestion and produces a 
fluidity of labor consistent with fluctuating and 
rapidly growing industrial opportunities. 

A significant effect of the general use of transit 
facilities between distant homes and places of 
employment has been the adjustment of the hours 
of labor to train schedules. In this manner hours of 
waiting are saved to the workers, whose leisure time 
is none too long in the face of long hours of labor 
and long distances of travel. 

A sociological analysis of the effect which cheap 
and convenient transit facilities in Belgium has had 
upon the social and economic life of the people leads 
to the following conclusions: 

1. Prevention and reduction of congestion. 

2. Low rents. 

3. Improvement of housing standards due to free 
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access to land, and facilities for suburban and rural 
life for the working classes. 

4. Reduction in the cost of living due to home 
gardens and cheap transportation. 

5. The preservation of the integrity of the family 
by providing a common home accessible to members 
employed in the most diversified places and occu- 
pations. 

6. Reduction of the amount of unemployment 
through greater fluidity of labor. 

7. The removal of the danger to agriculture due 
to the rural exodus. 

8. A leveling of wages due to an increase in the 
labor supply and the opportunities for employment. 

g. A wider distribution of factories throughout 
suburban and rural districts, due to a sufficient Jabor 
supply, has been conducive to improved sanitary 
conditions in the factories. 

Belgium has taught the world the relation 
between home life, stability of labor conditions, and 
cheap and efficient transit facilities. The place that 
the credit system and the tax exemptions hold in Bel- 
gian housing reform is of great import, but Germany 
and France have applied these methods more effi- 
ciently and on a larger scale than Belgium. What can 
be accomplished through efficient transit methods the 
world has yet to learn, and let us hope that Belgium 
will not be long in regaining its ability to teach. 


The New York Tax List 


INTERESTING LIGHT UPON 


THE FLUCTUATION OF REAL ESTATE VALUES 


DUE TO LACK OF REGULATION OF THE CHARACTER OF BUILDINGS 


When superficially considered, there is nothing 
significant in a tax list. It is merely an inventory of 
the worldly goods of our fellow-citizens, and repre- 
sents the extent, as nearly as ascertainable under 
our present system, of their contribution toward 
the maintenances of our governmental machinery. 

The New York Tax List, as recently published 
under the supervision of Mr. Lawson Purdy, is, 
from the point of view of municipal evolution in 
its relation to tax systems and community planning, 
the most significant document of the day. The 
“unearned increment,” and what a newspaper 
writer calls the “unearned decrement,” show their 
dependence upon three main factors namely: 
Transportation, zoning, and taxation. 

The loss to which Broadway has been subjected 
by way of real-estate values clearly points out the 
relation between land values and building values, 
in their relation to uncontrolled development. The 
loss of Broadway has naturally been the gain of 
Fourth Avenue and the upper section of Fifth 
Avenue. 
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The sudden increase in land and building values 
in the outlying districts, and especially in the 
borough of Brooklyn, clearly indicates the impor- 
tance of distributing transit facilities on an equitable 
basis, not only where the transit is most intensively 
used, but where the opportunity for a shifting of 
activities from the congested to the less-congested 
districts is possible and advisable both socially and 
economically. The extension of the subway has 
demonstrated this beyond a shadow of doubt. 

The decrease in values where there has been a 
shifting of activities, or a sudden change in the 
character of the neighborhood, is clearly due to the 
failure on the part of the city to establish zones of 
business, manufacture, and residence, with a view 
to lending to the various sections of the city that 
permanency which guarantees to the owner a more 
or less fixed real-estate value, or one that cannot 
deteriorate through sudden and unnecessary changes 
in the district. The vulgarization of lower Fifth 
Avenue is the best illustration of this effect of indis- 
criminate building and occupancy without a con- 














sistent system of municipal control expressed in 
terms of fixed zones, such as is now in force in many 
European and some American cities. 

At this late date New York is making an effort to 
counteract the effect of its failure to establish zones, 
but under the most favorable conditions it will be 
found that the standards which now would be 
economically possible fall far short of what could 
have been accomplished even a decade ago. 

The increased values in the outlying district 
were undoubtedly due to the extension of the transit 
system and to the recent policy of shifting taxes 
from the improvements to the land. Whatever 
fallacies may be found in the doctrine of the single 
tax there is no question as to the beneficial effects 
of a more liberal treatment of improvements and 
the stimulus that such a system gives to land- 
owners to make such improvements. A more 
exacting tax rate upon land is bound to bring land 
into use, and tends to develop a city in an orderly 
and continuous manner instead of permitting and 
even encouraging the desultory and speculative 
methods that prevail today. 

A continuous development of a community 
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stimulated by a high land tax would by no means 
over-stimulate developments in outlying districts 
which are not in demand. The tax rate must of 
necessity be fixed by the demand for the land, and 
if holding land which was of high value, and con- 
sequently in immediate demand, were made 
difficult or impossible under a high land tax rate, 
the values of outlying territory would increase only 
very gradually in consonance with the need for 
their development. This would maintain a com- 
paratively low value in these outlying districts and 
a consequent low tax. 

The smaller cities should learn from New York 
the serious consequences that follow high specula- 
tive land values, failure to fix and control community 
activities within definite zones, and the necessity 
for obviating congestion by bringing into the market 
lands which through the needs of the community 
are made most valuable socially; under an equitable 
tax system they could not be held for speculative 
purposes, and the burden of maintaining the local 
government would not be heaviest upon those who 
best serve their community. 


Types of Apartments for Low-Salaried Workers Who Desire 
Home Standards of Living 


The men and women who make their living by 
some kind of intellectual work, but who, through 
various circumstances, have been forced into low- 
salaried occupations, like clerkships or teaching 
lines, are frequently of the class that maintain; or 
endeavor to maintain a high standard of living. 
The old boarding- and rooming-house, with its 
smelly, worn, and greasy respectability, is accepted 
as a necessary evil rather than as their natural 
environment. The irregular and frequently unwhole- 
some food of the corner café or the boarding-house 
on the side street makes eating a process to be 
endured rather than a custom where friendships are 
intensified, companionship developed, and the joys 
of eating appreciated. 

With a population constantly shifting to the 
place of greatest opportunity, and family ties 
weakened for the same reason, the multitude of 
these intellectuals is so great, and their needs for 
proper housing so serious a housing and sanitary 
problem, as to deserve consideration in the same 
degree that is bestowed upon the housing of the 


poor. The problem, socially, is less extensive, per- 
haps, although not less acute. 

The Borough of Brooklyn has three apartment- 
houses devoted to the housing and boarding of just 
such a class of low-salaried workers. The rentals of 
from $22.00 to $30.00 a month are still somewhat 
high for a single individual, but the compensation 
in comforts, privacy, chances to economize by pre- 
paring food in the “kitchenettes,’’ which are pro- 
vided with each apartment, should prove more 
economical than the average rooming-house, with 
the necessity for taking meals at boarding-houses 
or restaurants. These apartments contain one, two, 
or three rooms with “kitchenette” attached, are 
unfurnished and are directly connected with a 
dining-hall, where each resident must take at least 
one meal a day, and may take all the meals at a 
cost of from $3.50 to $4.50 a week. 

This method of housing the low-waged intellec- 
tuals may be worthy of imitation in other cities, par- 
ticularly in places like Washington, where this class 
of workers is especially large. 





The Forum 


To THe JourNAL: 

Several members of the Institute have at various 
times sent to the Journal articles which referred to the 
subject of architectural criticism. I am in hopes that 
the subscribers to the Journal may be induced within 
the next year to start a serious discussion on this 
subject. There is no doubt that little may be expected 
in the way of progress in our art in this country until 
art criticism is lifted out of the gutter in which it 
now lies. 

I have just come across a wonderful American 
architectural criticism. It was published in a news- 
paper in one of the middle western cities, and refers 
to the opening of a large new business building. It 
was, to be sure, published as an advertisement, cover- 
ing the better part of a page, but it was apparently 
taken seriously by someone, else thousands would 
not have been spent for its publication. Here it is: 


“The Building” 


“Not built in the spirit of monumental Roman 
nor ecclesiastic Gothic, not modeled on the Renais- 
sance, but an immense and glorious work of fine 
intelligence. 

“It rises from deep foundation—riven steel and 
imperishable concrete, clothed in the light and sani- 
tary garb of modern terra-cotta. 

“Roman it is in strength of concrete, reminiscent 
of that arch and pier of old that have withstood 
twenty centuries and still remain colossal; Gothic 
in its sinewy line of steel, towering to the sky; and 
Renaissant as a monument to the awakening of 
commerce in a new and more fertile soil. 

“Here are colonnade and peristyle; it is a temple 
of the god of industry. There is a children’s fairy- 
land; a Japanese tea-room; a gigantic ice-cold 


mysterious vault. Here is an expanse of Oriental 
splendor; properties for a thousand magic settings 
are in this theater. 

“It is a school of commerce, a gallery of art; 
above all, a public building—a market for the finest 
products of the world’s workers. 

“Here you may come, sure that the same thought 
that reared a mighty building will enter into every 
detail of its service and equipment. Here you will 
find the finest and best of everything. Straight and 
clean, true as steel and founded on concrete prin- 
ciples, . . . Company invites the public’s sup- 
port. 

Now as an actual fact, the institution thus des- 
cribed is housed in a dignified structure which dis- 
plays excellent training on the part of its architect, 
but there are a great many things that might be said 
which would be of value. The design of the building 
in question might have been considered in relation 
to the progress of commercial building architecture 
in the Middle West; its solution of the various prob- 
lems of commercial design might have been noted 
for the information of the public. In many other 
ways the public might have been induced to consider 
the importance of the artistic appearance of the 
building as affecting its value in any commercial 
enterprise. 

I know that the Institute has many problems of 
organization to consider, many principles of ethics 
and standards of practice still to establish before we 
can, as a profession, stand on the right ethical plane; 
but could we not spare a little time at our meetings 
for the discussion of plans whereby our art itself 
may be advanced? 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert D. Koun. 


Special Notice to Members of the Institute in Relation to 
the Work of the Lincoln Highway Committee 


On page 559, Mr. Jensen, Chairman of this 
Committee, asks that members of the Institute offer 
their services to the Committee, in the preparation 
of preliminary sketches for various structures 
which are proposed along the route. The need 


for this service is imperative, if the Institute is 
to successfully coéperate in this undertaking, and 
members willing to help are requested to send in 
their names at once to Elmer E. Jensen, 39 South 


La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
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The Committee on Legislation has been investi- 
gating this subject at great length, and reported as 
follows: 


The Laws Now in Force in 
Various States 


In Illinois was framed the first law of this kind, 
taking effect July 1, 1897, and since amended. The 
original act contemplated the appointment by the 
Governor, with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
of a State Board of Examiners of Architects, com- 
posed of five members, of whom one should be a 
member of the faculty of the Illinois State University, 
while each of the others be an architect of at least 
ten years’ practice in the state. The Secretary of the 
Board was to be the only member receiving a salary, 
the amount to be determined by the Board, while 
the other members were to receive ten dollars for 
each day actually engaged in this service, together 
with all legitimate and necessary expenses. 


The Basic Idea of the Illinois Law 


The basic idea of the law was to permit all archi- 
tects in the state who had been in business before 
the passage of the law to receive a license without 
examination, and the Board was given the duty of 
holding at least two examinations each year for the 
purpose of determining the qualifications of appli- 
cants for license who were not in business the first of 
July, 1897. The examination fee was fixed at fifteen 
dollars, and if the. result of the examination of any 
applicant should prove satisfactory to a majority of 
the Board, the certificate was to be issued upon the 
payment of twenty-five dollars. In every county in 
the state in which he might practise, an architect 
must have the certificate recorded by the County 
Clerk, and pay to him the regular notarial commis- 
sion. If the license were not so recorded, it was to be 
deemed sufficient reason for revocation. Licenses 
could be revoked by unanimous vote of the Board, 
and could thereafter be renewed after a lapse of six 
months. The Board was given the power to ad- 
minister oaths, to subpoena the attendance and testi- 
mony of witnesses and the production of books and 
papers relevant to any investigation by the Board. 
Every architect was warned of the necessity of 
renewing his license each year and the payment 
therefor of a fee of five dollars. 








Chapter and Other Activities 


Registration and Licensing of Architects 


THE VERY INTERESTING REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION OF THE MINNESOTA CHAPTER 
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The laws in New Jersey, Louisiana, California, 
and the proposed law in Missouri, are practically 
the same as that in Illinois. 


The Proposed New York Law 


In New York, the architects hope to have a law, 
which has been written but not submitted to the 
*Legislature, which we believe is the first indication 
of a reasonable conception of the dignity of the pro- 
fession, and a realization that there should be some 
marked difference between the licensing of architects, 
automobiles, and peddlers. In New York the law 
will not require any person now in practice to regis- 
ter, unless he wishes to submit to an examination; 
but those who are examined will receive certificates 
whether now in practice or not, and all such will be 
known as “registered architects,” While those not 
having a certificate will be known as “architects.” 
The Regents of the University are to have entire 
charge of examinations and registrations, although 
the hard work is to be delegated by the Regents to a 
board of five examiners, all of whom are architects. 
The Board of Examiners may give an examination to 
an applicant only after he has complied with the 
requirements including at least three years’ practical 
experience in an architect’s office previous to making 
application. In lieu of the examination, the Board 
may grant a certificate to 

(a) Those who have graduated from a recognized 
collegiate insitution, although they must have had 
three years’ office work. 

(b) Also to those who have been in practice five 
years previous to the passage of the law. 

(c) As well as to those who possess a certificate 
in another state where the qualifications are not less 
than those required under this act. 


Illinois and New Jersey Laws 


In Illinois the original act provided that any 
person, mechanic, or builder may make plans 


*The bill in question has now been submitted to the 
Legislature of New York State, and was passed by one 
House; it was then set aside owing to what was considered 
more important legislation at the end of the year. The 
bill was submitted to and approved by the Board of Re- 
gents, and by all the Chapters of the Institute in the State 
of New York. The Committe of the Minnesota Chapter 
does well to draw attention to the excellent basic principle 
of the New York law, which appears to hold out the hope 
of really accomplishing what architects desire—the protec- 
tion of the publie—Epevon 


















and specifications for, or supervise the erection, 
enlargement or alterations of, any building that is to 
be constructed by himself or employees. A similar 
clause appears in the New Jersey and California laws, 
with the additional provision that any person may 
employ another to prepare plans and specifications 
for the erection of any building with the full knowl- 
edge upon the part of the owner that said person is 
not a regularly “registered architect.” This objec- 
tional section was inserted in California as a 
result of a legal opinion that without it the law 
would be considered as class legislation, and in 
New Jersey and Illinois, because of the strong oppo- 
sition on the part of contractors and owners in out- 
of-the-way places to being required by law to 
employ architects for small and inexpensive buildings. 
In New Jersey, however, it was found possible this 
year to amend the law so as make it unlawful for 
any person in the state to make plans, specifications, 
prepare preliminary data, obtain permits, or super- 
vise the construction, erection, or alteration of any 
building consisting of three or more walls and a 
roof, unless he shall have a certificate. 


Results of the Various Laws 


The operation of the various laws and the results 
obtained are fully as interesting as the laws them- 
selves. It is a significant fact that in Illinois 
and New Jersey the architects have to maintain 
constantly an attitude of watchful waiting for 
subtle amendments that are attempted every once in 
a while, which, if permitted to be introduced and 
passed, would lessen the usefulness of the law. Many 
amendments have been, of course, adopted in a 
spirit of compromise. That the Boards of Examiners 
must in time become merely another political 
adjunct to the appointing power is evident, and as at 
present enforced, the law is frequently unsatisfactory. 
One of our correspondents, who has for seventeen 
years been a member of the Illinois Examining 
Board, in reply to an inquiry says: 

“The Board now consists of four politicians and 
one professor of architecture. As the Illinois Board 
is now constituted, all of the four new members have 
been appointed by the Governor of the state solely 
on recommendations from state politicians who are 
entirely incompetent to understand the qualifica- 
tions of an architect to serve on the State Board. 
Not one of the appointments or re-appointments 
was made on the recommendation of the committee 
of architects.” 

The gentleman who put this bill through the 
Legislature suggested to the chairman of this com- 
mittee the conception of the importance ot the act 
by those whose vote would pass it, and their com- 
prehensive understanding of the necessity of raising 
the standard of professional practice when he said: 
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“At a poker game one night, I traded my vote on 
a bridge for a vote for this measure—and that was 
all there was to it!” 

The examinations are frequently inadequate, and 
are usually of the sort that can be passed by a 
draughtsman of limited experience. The determina- 
tion of the qualifications of a man to practice archi- 
tecture is too important a matter to be settled in so 
off-hand a manner. The usefulness of what Mr. 
Pond calls the “dog tax” is debatable. The yearly 
renewal and payment therefore of licenses is irksome, 
and there should be no necessity of continually 
asserting our right to practice. The New York law 
proposes that a fee be paid once and, unless it is re- 
voked for cause, the certificate will be valid for the 
time a man remains in practice. 

There is no doubt that the various license laws 
have accomplished a great deal of good for the 
profession and the public. As Mr. Morgan, of Los 
Angeles, writes: 

“As to this law, it has now been in force about 
twelve years, and the profession is beginning to feel 
the benefit of it. Until this law was in force, the 
profession of architecture in California was at a 
very low ebb with the general public.” 

Mr. Schnaittacher, Secretary of the California 
Board, in a recent letter says: 

“The great benefit of the act is in establishing the 
professional status of the architect who is licensed, 
as against the unlicensed practitioner, who is barred 
from competing for public work and also is in the 
position that if he sues to recover from a client for 
service, the fact that he is unlicensed is accepted as 
an admission of incompetence to perform the ser- 
vices for which he seeks to recover.” 


The Difficulties of Obtaining 
Legislation 

Though the licensing of architects is being done 
in the several states with a high degree of success, 
the committee believes that there should be accom- 
plished some very important work by the Chapter 
before it undertakes actively to engage in an effort 
to secure the passage of such a law in this state. It 
believes that a source of much of the difficulty in 
obtaining the passage of the present laws was the 
lack, on the part of the public, of knowledge con- 
cerning architects, their duties and responsibilities, 
and, had the various Chapters worked as hard in 
every way for the raising of the standard of pro- 
fessional practice before the passage of the laws as 
they have since, the laws would have been more 
comprehensive in scope and more easily enforced. 

In every instance where laws have been passed 
in other states, the principal opposition has come 
from those not living in the large cities. In Minne- 
sota there are more votes in the legislature out- 
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side of Minneapolis and St. Paul than there are in 
them, and until the Chapter ceases to be known as 
a Twin-City organization, those members of the 
Chapter who would be delegated to get the law 
passed would have no reason to expect help from the 
rest of the state, nor would they be in a position 
appreciably to lessen the opposition. It has been 
said that physicians and attorneys are licensed, and 
that there is no reason why architects should not be 
similarly classified and registered. This premise is 
reasonable, but there is a marked difference which 
is frequently not fully realized, i. e., that everyone 
knows what doctors and lawyers are and of what, in 
general, their duties consist. On the other hand, no 
one knows what an architect is or anything about 
his duties. The public helps to pass and enforce the 
Jaws governing the practice of medicine and law, 
because it understands the necessity of so doing, but 
it is useless to expect help from the same source to 
regulate the practice of a profession concerning which 
so very little is known. 


What Chapters Should Do Toward 
Securing Sound Legislation 


The logical thing for the Chapter to do is to 
observe the source and character of the opposition 


in other states to a license law, and to do away with 
it as far as possible before it takes the matter to the 
legislature rather than afterward. 

The Chapter’s activities should be less provincial 
in scope; they should be of sufficient number and 
character to elicit confidence and respect in all parts 
of the state. Its reason for being, and the end it aims 
to accomplish, if more generally perceived, would, of 
necessity, be more generally appreciated. The 
Chapter should so thoroughly amalgamate the 
various practising architects into such a virile 
organization, and should so govern it, that the people 
will come to a full realization of the necessity of a 
regulating act. With a law written by the mem- 
bers of the Chapter and demanded by the public, 
there would be no question of its passage by the 
legislature or of its enforcement afterward. This 
method is the reverse of that pursued heretofore, 
but your committee believes it to be more logical 
and surer of results. To do this vastly important 
work, we suggest that it is necessary that a com- 
prehensive policy be adopted, the working out of 
which will take time, but the accomplishment of 
which must prove a continual source of active 
enthusiasm. 


Registration a ‘‘Public Necessity”’ 
THE PROGRESS OF THE MOVEMENT IN AUSTRALIA 


“Why expert architects, who have gone through 
a long and expensive training, should have been so 
lax in seeking that protection against pretenders 
which most other professions have provided, is 
difficult to understand. But it has been so. Men 
who have undergone courses of instruction as taxing 
as that of a lawyer or doctor have remained content 
to suffer the injurious competition of men who 
merely ignorantly assume the name of architect, 
and whose only certificate is a brass plate. 

“The Victorian Institute of Architects is waking 
up to its responsibilities to itself, and proposes to 
take action in the direction of making it a matter of 
law that certificates of competency must be gained. 
This is not by way of hedging around a given pro- 
fession by factitious difficulties, but it is a necessary 
provision to prevent that profession drifting into 
disrepute and to insure the welfare of the public. 

“The actual collapse of a building is an extreme 
that does not frequently occur, but still it has hap- 
pened, and with the most serious consequences. 
Within that extreme there are a host of minor fea- 


tures, all of which have an importance of their own. 
The lighting, ventilation, and general construction 
of some of our schools, for instance, have been the 
occasion of a good deal Of unfavorable comment, and 
will probably be the cause of future expense which 
should have been unnecessary. Comfort and health 
are constantly endangered by the work of men who 
put up houses without an elementary knowledge 
of the ordinary requirements of hygiene. 

“Even such an obviously essential thing as 
sewerage to important public buildings in permanent 
occupation by large numbers of inmates is found to 
be neglected. Architecture is one of the very oldest 
of the arts, but it has developed in common with 
others of late years, and is much more complicated 
and exigent than in primitive days, when it con- 
templated little more than an artificial shelter. A 
sense of public necessity should be sufficient to 
impel the government to take some such action as 
that which the Institute of Architects is about to 
propose to it.””-—Melbourne Herald. 
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Municipal Art Commissions 
REPORT BY THE MINNESOTA CHAPTER COMMITTEE 


The committee appointed last spring to investi- 
gate the possibility of securing further jurisdiction 
for the Minneapolis Art Commission, with particular 
reference to the architectural development of the 
surroundings at Gateway Park, found at the outset 
that it had contracted a large, difficult, and ardu- 
ous undertaking. 

It set about to familiarize itself with the organiza- 
tion and scope of similar commissions of other cities 
throughout the United States. It learned that most 
of the commissions were working under broader 
charters, and had greater scope than its local com- 
mission, and were therefore accomplishing very 
much greater results. Due to this realization, it sug- 
gests that, through the proper channels, the present 
charter be so amended that it would provide for 
the organization and scope of our commissions on a 
plane with that set forth by the American Federa- 
tion of Arts in their model charters providing for 
Municipal Art Commissions. It found nowhere in the 
United States a commission, except possibly the Met- 
ropolitan Park Commission which was endowed with 
power to control the architectural design of private 
buildings erected facing on public or park property. 

Some commissions referred to have vested in 
them the power to control and dictate as to the 
design and general character of structures built by 
private or corporate interests on or over public 
domains, such as bridges over streets and similar 
undertakings. 


The committee has been unable to investigate, 
from an authentic source, the constitutionality of 
such proposed police power in connection with this 
proposition, and thus is unable to report positively 
upon this phase of the subject, and further regrets 
that it is not in a position to offer any specific recom- 
mendations as to broadening the scope of the local 
commission so its powers might be exerted in the 
artistic development of the buildings surrounding 
the Gateway Park. It is of the opinion that con- 
certed action can and should be taken by the Minne- 
sota Chapter through a committee of representative 
architectural men, to engage in an educational 
campaign, which would awaken property owners 
surrounding the Gateway Park, to a full realization 
of the importance to themselves as well as the city 
at large, of comprehensively developing the architec- 
tural aspect of this community, enhancing the value 
of their property in every respect, and lending a 
great service in completing the entrance-way to our 
city in a highly artistic manner. 

It therefore suggests that one of the future 
undertakings of the Minnesota Chapter be that 
of selecting such a combination of men as shall 
enthusiastically, intelligently, and fearlessly under- 
take the encouragement of a comprehensive, 
artistic treatment of the buildings along Wash- 
ington, Hennepin, and Nicollet Avenues facing 


the Park. 


English Architects and the War 


The Architects’ War Committee of England is 
preparing comprehensive plans for dealing with the 
serious question of unemployment, among architects 
and draughtsmen during the war, for perhaps never 
before has such a calamity fallen so heavily upon the 
profession and upon building interests generally 

One of the most excellent suggestions was made 
by Mr. Lanchester, and it has already been adopted 
in principle. 

Mr. Lanchester suggested that the opportunity 
is an exceptional one for securing the services of com- 
petent men to undertake civic surveys of all the 
larger English cities. These civic surveys would 


form a most important supplement to the existing 
municipal statistics, and prove of the greatest value 
in influencing future development. 

General supervision might be exercised by an 
honorary committee of leading citizens, who would 
employ a professional staff from those recommended 
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to them by the Architects’ War Committee, for the 
purpose of procuring and tabulating such informa- 
tion as will be essential to this development. 

It is suggested that these civic surveys should be 
grouped under the following sections: 


Archeological. Commercial. 
Social and Recreative. Traffic. 
Educational. Valuations. 
Hygiene. 


These surveys would result in the preparation 
of sectional maps to a scale which would admit of 
all the essential detail connected with the subject 
being shown thereon, giving at a glance all the 
necessary information, and forming a permanent 
record and schedule of present conditions and future 
possibilities. 

A splendid suggestion for turning the _ best- 
equipped brains of the nation into a channel which 
can only lead to great future good. 

















The Forty-eighth Annual Convention 


SUMMARIZED REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


The President’s Address 


I cannot speak to you today except in the light 
of the trouble which casts its shadow over us all. 
Nations—people—individuals, to whom we owe 
much, whom we admire, whom we love, instead of 
working together for the advancement of art, 
science, and industry, and, above all, of our religious 
ideals, are testing the strength of modern arma- 
ments, and, on each side, giving freely of all that 
makes life precious and lovely—giving also life itself 
for ideals. Instead of advancing side by side toward 
a common goal, they are attempting, by force, to 
establish ideals—of national growth, of national 
prosperity, of national honor. One only of these is 
worth fighting for. 

We stand outside—we look on. There must be 
something to be learned here. Are we ready and fit 
to receive the lesson ? 

Our debt to these nations in all that goes to make 
up our complex civilization is enormous. In science, 
in research, in industry, in the arts, in the power to 
govern through sympathy, we have learned nearly 
all that we put into practice as a people, from these 
our fathers. Many nations have contributed to our 
national life, and to all we are closely bound by ties 
of blood, and by debts of gratitude. Only through 
sympathetic understanding and mutual forbearance 
can we hope to work out a great future. 

As this, our country, is a complex community, 
and yet indissoluble, so is architecture, above all 
other arts, the complex art, and at the same time the 
common art which belongs of necessity to every 
human being. Architecture is not one art, it is many. 
Architecture is not an art only, it is also a science and 
anindustry. For the fulfilment of all this, many and 
different qualities are required. There are diversi- 
ties of gifts, but one spirit. All the gifts must be 
exercised with the one spirit, the single aim toward 
the perfection of the final result as an expression of 
the Fine Arts, as an example of sound and perfect 
construction, as a practical solution of an economic 
problem. 

It is because of the diversity of gifts required 
that an architect can never claim authorship for his 
work, as can the painter and the sculptor; and for 
this very reason he must have sympathetic under- 
standing, and a willingness to work with others. 
Behind all must be integrity of purpose, uprightness, 
and absolute honor. 
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Very especially, then, may we who practise this 
complex art turn with loving sympathy toward 
those to whom we, in special, owe so much, and try 
to learn the value of gaining our ideals in the right 
way. Force is the court of last appeal. Only when 
all else fails, is force justified. To avoid the use of 
force, every effort should be made to adjust differ- 
ences by honestly trying to see both sides—to 
avoid differences by seeking first the points of 
agreement—by the exercise of sympathetic under- 
standing. Long ago one who tried earnestly to take 
such an attitude said “That there should be no 
schism in the body; but that the members should 
have the same care one for another.” 

To insure the harmonious working together of all, 
this Institute was established more than fifty years 
ago, in a very small way, in a single eastern center. 
Twenty-five years ago it joined hands with the west- 
ern society, and so doubled the influence of both. 
Now it reaches across the continent, east, west, 
north, and south. Even now, however, its influence 
does not begin to be what its importance warrants. 
There is not a state, a town, or an individual, that 
is not vitally interested in good architecture, the fine 
art; the sound construction; the good business invest- 
ment; and yet our public bodies and our private 
individuals know very little about the subject; some 
know a little of one or another of the three phases— 
few know it in its completeness. It rests with in- 
dividual members of the Institute, as well as with 
its organization, to establish and maintain high 
standards in all, 

The individual will always be looked upon as an 
interested, and therefore not unprejudiced, adviser; 
but the Institute is impersonal and disinterested, 
and here lies the real strength of the organiza- 
tion. 

In all that the Institute has done in the establish- 
ing of better standards, it is the impersonal, unsel- 
fish attitude which has carried weight; and this will 
always be true, if it is understood; but a public used 
to expect interested motives must be convinced that 
the aims of the Institute are disinterested; and this 
every individual can help to do. 

Take four examples: The Schedule of Charges is 
established to insure the right kind of professional 
service, by removing the temptation to poor, worse 
still, dishonest service, which an inadequate pay- 

























ment invites. The standard of service thus estab- 
lished is of real value to the owner. 

The Circular on Competitions has been issued to 
insure the owner’s receiving what he has a right to 
expect, when he institutes a competition, namely, 
a choice among the best that architects can offer. 
Under old systems, a competition was a lottery for 
the owner as well as for the architects; and capable 
men and busy men did not care to enter. There 
were, and there always will be, applicants for these 
lottery tickets; but it is not to the advantage of 
the owner either to buy them or receive them for 
nothing. 

The Code of Ethics has been established to set a 
standard which shall bind all members of the Insti- 
tute, and influence all practising architects to deal 
honestly and uprightly with the owner, as well as 
with their fellow architects. 

The Committee on Education has shown the un- 
selfish attitude of the Institute in encouraging and 
fostering architectural education, not only in the 
schools, where the well-to-do can afford to study, 
but in the ateliers and clubs, where draughtsmen, 
unable to afford the schools, can prepare themselves 
for a fuller and better service. 

In each of these four the reverse side is claimed. 
The Schedule, an attempt to fix high rates for the 
benefit of the members of anorganization. TheCom- 
petition Circular, to limit competition and keep the 
work in our organization. The Code of Ethics, to 
eliminate those who might otherwise encroach on 
our field. The education of the draughtsmen, so that 
they will remain draughtsmen but be of more service 
to us. These latter are not the aims of the Institute, 
and every member in his practice and in his dealings 
with the owner will see that his example makes this 
clear. 

The public constantly shows its belief in the low 
and interested point of view; and there are those, 
both outside the Institute, and within its member- 
ship, who give color to such belief by their attitude. 
We must face these facts, and prove through our 
individual practice that we are a professional body 
with high standards, not a selfish trade organization 
concerned only with its own interests. 

In the Journal we have an extremely powerful 
instrument. It represents no individual but the In- 
stitute, it is the best means for disseminating knowl- 
edge among our members, and, as its attitude is 
appreciated by the public, it will surely mould public 
opinion. For the best service to the public and to 
the profession, the Journal should have a wide circle 
of readers. 

For the same reason, that which in private prac- 
tice is rightly deprecated as advertising, the use of 
the daily press, should be encouraged by the Insti- 
tute. Matters of public and professional importance 
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should, officially, through the Octagon, or through 
the Journal, be sent to the papers, as matters of 
general interest. Thus only may we hope to be 
understood, and to gain the coéperation of the 
public. 

In architecture more than in any other profession, 
coéperation is the keynote, and this must be based 
on mutual understanding. Those who work together 
and realize their interdependence must necessarily 
be humble. Neither one’s successes nor, thank God, 
his failures, are wholly attributable to the individual, 
and, knowing this, one will hesitate before judging. 
There are an infinite number of pitfalls for the archi- 
tect, who is expected to know something of so many 
things. The things required of the architect are 
many and diverse. He is a creative artist, a master 
of building construction, an engineer and a business 
executive. In all his work, the emphasis will come 
on one or another of these four. There are men who 
represent primarily each one. There is the shrewd 
business man, with his real estate and press agents, 
his promoting activity, his judgment in selecting his 
men, draughtsmen and engineers, to carry through 
his work, construct, equip, design his buildings. 
There is the engineer who, occupied primarly with 
problems of engineering, adds an architectural 
draughtsman as a side issue, and finds he can obtain 
and execute work in which planning, construction 
and design are all as important as engineering. And, 
finally, there is the creative artist, whose sole interest 
lies in his imaginative art, and who treats construc- 
tion and business administration as a side issue. All 
these exist, and all are incompletely equipped, and 
render imperfect service as architects. 

There are also men who might fairly be classed 
as eminent in more than one branch of the profession; 
but the man who can perform all the service rightly 
demanded of an architect, and does it all well, does 
not exist. For this reason, architecture, in its most 
complete and perfect sense, must be composite work, 
in which all phases are considered and given their 
true importance. To determine fairly who may, in 
justice and right, term himself an architect is the 
problem that confronts those who have the duty of 
licensing architects. Possibly only those deserve the 
name who recognize clearly what they do not know, 
and have the judgment to put such work into the 
hands of the men who do. A more careful consider- 
ation for the claims of others who, rightly or wrongly, 
practise architecture, might lead to a different 
attitude toward qualification for membership in the 
Institute. A well-trained landscape architect who 
begins to practise architecture, at once qualifies for 
a nomination for the Institute; an engineer who 
makes a partnership with an architect similarly 
qualifies. Many engineers practise architecture, 
who, in executive ability and knowledge of construc- 




















tion, can render as effective service along many lines 
as a man who is without question an architect. 
These matters are worth considering, for they indi- 
cate that architecture is complex, demands for its 
perfection many minds, many qualities, and, above 
all, consideration of the claims of others. 

As the Institute recognizes and upholds complete 
and perfect service, so will the public, quick to 
appreciate good work, recognize what the Institute 
stands for. Let us not rest on promises, let us press 
forward to performance. 

As I began, so I cannot but close, with the situ- 
ation which dominates us today. If, in the march of 
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events, we are destined to profit by the war, let us 
see to it that it is not materially but spiritually; 
not in increased business and foreign trade, but in 
clearer understanding of the absolute interdepend- 
ence of the peoples of the world, and the obligation 
on all to serve his fellow-man. Our hope and prayer 
is that the glare of this war may enlighten our under- 
standing and kindle our hearts, so that we may at 
the end have that sympathy which shall enable us 
to see only that which is true, that which is honest, 
that which is just; and give our help to establish a 
peace founded on forbearance, and governed by the 
highest standards of integrity and honor. 


Finances 


Summarized Report of the Treasurer 


In connection with the most complete and 
admirably detailed report which has ever been 
presented to the Convention, the Treasurer called 
attention to the following facts: 

The actual income for the twelve months exceeds 
both the amount appropriated and the amount 
actually spent under headings of the budget, which 
directs attention to the most serious handicap the 
Institute officials have had to labor under for years. 
This administration inherited $3,600 in unpaid 
bills—-Wbhy? Was the previous administration 
extravagant? Not at all—they were doubtless within 
their budget, but monies were owing the Institute 
in the sum of over $4,000 by those who furnish its 
sole support,—the members themselves. 

The first discovery that considerable amounts 
were owing which had been growing from a small 
nucleus through four and five years into serious 
items led the Board to feel that it had a mass of 
dead timber to deal with, and that after investiga- 
tion the axe would have to be used, but investiga- 
tion and appeal revealed the true state of affairs; 
it divided delinquents into three classes: those who 
had formed the habit of putting off remitting until 
the matter was forgotten; those who would have 
been able to meet the dues if paid yearly, but 
who had created, by procrastination, a liability 
which could not easily be met; and the last class 
of those had been prevented by financial straits 
from keeping up with their obligations. 

Almost without exception the hope was expressed 
that inability to pay in full would not cause the loss 
of a highly prized membership. The Board has 
shown the utmost leniency in dealing with the three 
classes; remitting back dues in extreme cases, or 
remitting in part only and accepting notes payable 
at a later date or in small installments, while with 
the class who can pay and yet put off payment the 
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policy has been to try by every means to impress 
these members with the fact that failure to pay cur- 
rent dues is really equivalent to letting others carry 
the burden while they enjoy the benefits of member- 
ship. 

Until this injustice is recognized it will not be 
corrected. The delegates present are asked to 
convey the message to the members of our great 
organization the truth that the Institute is living 
and growing within the annual income provided 
by its dues, but unless it receives those dues during 
the year in which they are assessed, two wrongs are 
done which without help cannot be made right—the 
first the wrong of unfairly handicapping the Board 
of Directors, and the second, and more important 
hardship which these members are working on 
themselves,—the accumulation, from a small lia- 
bility, of a serious indebtedness which the united 
efforts of the delinquents and the Treasurer find it 
hard to liquidate. 


Report of the Board of Directors 


At the Convention a year ago the dues of both 
classes of membership were increased in order to 
provide for the normal growth of the Institute’s 
work. A change in the organization of the execu- 
tive force at the Octagon headquarters in order to 
relieve the over-burdened condition of that office, 
was authorized, The oflices of Secretary and Treas- 
urer were separated, thus adding an oflicer to the 
Board, and the election of officers and directors 
resulted in a much wider geographical distribution, 
The actual cost of transportation in attendance upon 
a single meeting of the Board, due to the wide dis- 
tribution of its members, increased approximately 
$220 over the year 1913, and three full meetings of 
the Board were held giving a total increase for the 
three of approximately $660. Recognizing the bene- 
fit to the Institute at large of a wide geographical 





















































distribution of its governing body, the Board fol- 
lowed the same policy in selecting its Executive 
Committee, and the increase in cost of transporta- 
tion over 1913 for a single meeting of the Com- 
mittee was approximately $75. The Executive 
Committee held four meetings during the year, 
giving a total increase for the four of approximately 
$300. Thus the total increase over 1913 in the cost 
of transportation alone for meetings of the Board 
and Executive Committee was nearly $1,000. 

This increase in cost of transportation followed 
necessarily upon the entirely reasonable demand of 
the membership for a rational geographical distribu- 
tion of the governing body of an institution national 
in its scope. 

It was feared by many, who so expressed them- 
selves on the floor at the last Convention, that the 
increase in dues would result in a large number of 
resignations, and would deter many others from 
joining the Institute. It is therefore cause for con- 
gratulation that no resignations due to this cause 
have been received and that the increase in new 
membership in 1914 is but one less than in 1913. 

The reorganization and increase of the Octagon 
force has increased the cost of the office, but the 
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closer touch with the membership which has been 
made possible has shown itself unmistakably in the 
greatly increased volume of correspondence received 
from the Chapters and individual members, and in 
the increasing volume and efficiency of work done 
by committees. 

In the annual report of 1913 the Board stated 
that unless an increase in dues were voted, the 
Institute would be obliged to curtail its activities. 

In spite of the greatly increased cost of meetings 
of the Board and Executive Committee, the activi- 
ties of the Institute have increased. The reorgani- 
zation of the Octagon office has enhanced its value 
to the committees, the Chapters and the individual 
members. With this work accomplished there is 
every reason to expect a steady expansion, instead 
of the threatened curtailment of activities. 


Resolution of the Convention 


Resolved: That the Board of Directors be and it 
is hereby authorized to draw from the Reserve 
Fund the sum of three thousand dollars for the 
repayment of the loan on the Eighteenth Street 
property and the cancellation of the mortgage 
securing the same. 


The Octagon House 


Summarized Report of the Building 
Committee 


Since the meeting of July 24, 1914 (already 
reported in the Journal for September), the Building 
Committee has taken up the question of the feasi- 
bility of erecting a building on the grounds adjoining 
the Octagon property, the object of such a building 
being the provision of a meeting hall suitable for 
conventions, and various other offices connected 
with the needs of the Institute. It has also been 
suggested that the building be the headquarters 
for various other artistic societies, such as the 
National Sculpture Association, Society of Mural 
Painters, and the American’ Federation of 
Arts. 

After considerable deliberation the committee 
has come to the conclusion that from an artistic 
point of view there would be no objection to the 
erection of such a building, provided that it be 
entirely outside of the Octagon grounds proper, and 
of such a character and size as not to detract from 
the effect of the old building. 

From the point of view of expediency, however, 
the committee is of the opinion that, although such 
a building appeals to the imagination as centralizing 
the activities of the artistic associations throughout 
the country, and as, in connection with the Octagon, 
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supplementing in an ideal way the uses of the latter 
building, there is no real necessity at present for 
such a proposition. 

The cost of such building would, according to 
Mr. Glenn Brown’s estimate, amount to from 
$75,000 to $100,000. In addition to this should be 
considered the maintenance of the building after 
completion. 

The committee has also considered the two pro- 
jects brought forward as a memorial to the late 
Charles F. McKim. One of these was the erection 
of the building alluded to above; the second project 
was the complete restoration of the Octagon build- 
ing and grounds. 

The committee was unanimously of the opinion 
that the latter would have been much more accep- 
table to Mr. McKim than the former project. It is 
convinced that the careful repair and restoration 
of the Octagon and of its grounds, including ter- 
races, garden, walls, and various secondary build- 
ings, would have appealed greatly to him as a record 
of the dignified home of the period, one with which 
he had great sympathy. 

In connection with this undertaking the com- 
mittee repeats its recommendation, that at the 
earliest moment a careful survey of the plot and 
elevations, plans and sections of the house should be 
obtained. Nothing, it is believed, is more important 


























at this stage than such an accurate record of the 
existing conditions. 

D. KNICKERBACKER Boyp, 

Horace WELLS SELLERS, 

Wan. MitrcHett KENDALL, Chairman. 


Report of House Committee 


A re-arrangement of the space occupied by the 
tenants has been made whereby the entire second 
floor of the Octagon is devoted to the offices of the 
Institute. This should increase the efficiency of the 
working force by the complete centralization of the 
filing system, which was formerly divided into three 
sections in various parts of the building. The 
amount of income derived from tenants has been 
increased. 

The committee has been authorized and has, in 
coéperation with the Building Committee, em- 
ployed the architect of the Octagon, Mr. Glenn 
Brown, to make a complete survey of the property, 
with complete plans and sections of the building for 
the cellar, first, second, and third stories, show ag 
the construction and present condition of the 
property, and, in addition, a plot of the ground asit 
exists with trees, outbuildings and walls, with their 
conditions and character noted. The committee 
feels that this work is outside the province of the 
House Committee and should henceforth be 
entrusted to the newly appointed Octagon Build- 
ing Committee, who should control and direct the 
expenditure of any fund, however raised, for the 
restoration and preservation of the original building 
and grounds, or the erection of a new building, if 
such new building seems desirable, and that the 
activities of the House Committee should be limited 
to the expenditure of money for the necessary 
repairs and maintenance of the property from the 
funds appropriated in the annual budget. Since 
these two committees must coédperate in every 
particular, we suggest that a member of the House 
Committee be ex-officio a member of the Octagon 
Building Committee. 

The report was referred to the Board of Directors 
with full power. 

D. KNICKERBACKER Boyp, 
Cuartes A. ZIEGLER, 
Douctas H. Tuomas, Jr., Chairman. 


Membership 


Summarized Report of the Committee 
The committee presented a proposed revision of 
its preliminary report, which has already been pub- 
lished in the Journal. The committee considered 


this document as its real report and called particular 
attention to the following features: 
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Report of the Board of Directors 


The Board commends to the careful considera- 
tion of the Convention the report of the Building 
and House Committees, and wishes to emphasize 
in the strongest manner the necessity for the expen- 
diture of a considerable sum for the conservation 
and restoration of the Octagon House. 

Formal notice has heretofore been given, as 
required by the By-Laws, of the intention of the 
Board to recommend to the Convention the appro- 
priation of a sum not to exceed $2,500 from the 
Emergency Fund, to enable it to undertake at once 
those urgent repairs which should not be longer 
delayed. The Board considers this an emergency 
measure which may properly be taken in accord 
with the spirit of the Resolution of the Forty-third 
Annual Convention which established the reserve 
fund under the following terms: 

“Not less than fifteen per cent of the annual 
income from initiation fees and dues shall be set 
aside as a special or emergency tund, which fund 
shall be disbursed only for purposes authorized by 
a two-thirds vote of all the delegates present at an 
annual convention, and consequent from a proposal 
from the Board to all members of the Institute not 
less than sixty days prior to the annual convention 
at which action on such proposed disbursement is 
thought to be taken.” 


Resolutions of the Convention 


1. That consideration of the erection of a build- 
ing on the lot adjoining the Octagon property be 
deferred for the present. 

2. That funds be raised for the careful and com- 
plete restoration and maintenance of the Octagon 
building and grounds. That this restoration and 
the maintenance of the property be regarded as a 
memorial to Charles Follen McKim and be so 
recorded upon a tablet appropriately designed and 
placed on the premises. 

3. That the Board of Directors is hereby author- 
ized to borrow and expend from the Reserve Fund 
a sum not to exceed $2,500 for survey repairs, 
and restoration of the Octagon, and that such sum 
shall be replaced with interest as soon as the money 
can be raised by subscription or otherwise. 


and Chapters 


(1) A more definite declaration of the purpose 
of the Institute (Article II, Constitution). 

(2) A new provision for the Committee on Judi- 
ciary (Article VII, Section 3, Constitution). 

(3) Applications for membership made direct 
to the Institute and not through chapters. A simpli- 
fied mode of election found advisable through long 
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experience (By-Laws, Article I, Section 3). Resigna- 
tion directly from Institute and not through Chap- 
ters, thus corresponding to election procedure (By- 
Laws, Article IV, Section 2). 

(4) A more equitable adjustment of dues for 
members elected during the year (By-Laws, Article 
V, Section 2). 

(5) Abolition of Chapter at Large and redistri- 
bution of Chapter territory (Article VI, By-Laws). 

(6) A more simple method for the organization 
of new Chapters (By-Laws, Article VI, Section 2). 

(7) A provision that will eventually secure 
Chapters composed of Institute members only. The 
present status of non-Institute Chapter members is 
allowed to remain for three years, but within that 
period non-Institute Chapter members are expected 
to make their application for Institute membership. 
They benefit during this period by a waiver for 
them of the usual examination, and if elected a 
waiver of the initiation fee (Article VI, Section 4a). 
The resultant increase of membership under this 
provision will probably enable the Institute to 
materially reduce the annual dues. 

(8) A provision for taking care of juniors and 
younger men, not yet ready for Institute member- 
ship, by allowing and encouraging the affiliation ot 
Chapters with separate organizations of such men 
(By-Laws, Article VI, Section 5). 

(9) A provision for a standard form of Chapter 
Constitution and By-Laws (By-Laws, Article VI, 
Section 8). 

(10) A provision for changing the conduct of the 
Treasurer’s office, found necessary after a year’s 
experience (By-Laws, Article IX, Section 5, and 
Article XIV). 

(11) Provisions for Chapter sub-Committees on 
Practice, Competition and Public Information and 
such others as may be found necessary (By-Laws, 
Article XI, Section 1). 

(12) Provisious for a method of nominating 
officers (By-Laws, Article XII). 

Although the reorganization of the Institute may 
perhaps be brought about under its present charter, 
the Committee again recommends that, if possible, 
a new Federal Charter be procured for the Institute. 

ROLLAND ADELSPERGER 

Cuar.es D. ALDEN 

W. R. Briccs 

A. G. Brown 

E. C. KiipstTein 

Hirt C, Lintruicum 

Bens. J. LuBscHEz 

Epwarp Srotz 

Frank E. WETHERELL 

Rosert D. Koun, Chairman 
Committee on Chapters. 
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Report of the Committee on Membership 


New members elected since October, 1913, up 
to and including the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors of the Institute, 
held on Septeniber 23, 1914, seventy-seven. These 
new members are distributed as follows: 
Baltimore Chapter 
Boston Chapter 
Brooklyn Chapter 
Buffalo Chapter 
Central New York Chapter 
Cincinnati Chapter 
Cleveland Chapter 
Colorado Chapter 
Columbus Chapter 
Connecticut Chapter 
Dayton Chapter 
Georgia Chapter 
Illinois Chapter... . 

Indiana Chapter 

lowa Chapter..... 

Kansas City Chapter. 

Louisiana Chapter... 

Louisville Chapter 

Michigan Chapter.... 

Minnesota Chapter... 

New Jersey Chapter 

New York Chapter 

North Carolina Chapter 

Oregon CRAG. . 6.66 ie cae ees 
Philadelphia Chapter............ 
Pittsburgh Chapter... 

Rhode Island Chapter 

San Francisco Chapter. 

South Carolina Chapter......... 
Southern California Chapter 
Southern Pennsylvania Chapter 
St. Louis Chapter 

Texas Chapter. 

Toledo Chapter..... 

Washington Chapter 
Washington State Chapter 
Wisconsin Chapter 

Worcester Chapter 
Chapter-at-Large 


JoHN Hatt RANKIN, Chairman. 


Report of the Board of Directors 


During the year, new Chapters have been 
organized and duly chartered in Toledo, Ohio, and 
the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

Territory in the southern part of the state of 
Illinois, heretofore included in the Illinois Chapter, 
has been voluntarily relinquished to the St. Louis 
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Chapter, and the action has been ratified by the 
Board. 

The territory of the Philadelphia Chapter has 
been extended to include the neighboring city of 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

The Forty-Seventh Annual Convention adopted 
the following preamble and resolution: 

“Whereas, An anomalous condition exists in the 
affairs of the American Institute of Architects, 
through the fact that many Chapters have a class 
of members known as Chapter Members, who are, 
in some Chapters, more numerous than the Insti- 
tute members, but who are not members of the Insti- 
tute, who contribute no funds for its maintenance, 
who are not directly amenable to its discipline, but 
who, nevertheless, through their right to vote for 
delegates to the Institute Conventions, have repre- 
sentation therein, and thus secure a voice and vote 
in the Institute’s councils without the responsibili- 
ties and duties properly concomitant therewith. 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Board of Directors be, and it 
is hereby instructed thoroughly to study the entire 
subject above presented, and all matters connected 
therewith, and to propose, in time for action at the 
next Convention, such amendments to the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws as they may deem wise in 
the premises.” 

Under present conditions a Chapter of the Insti- 
tute may be composed of three persons who are not 
members of the Institute to every one who is and 


who may, by a majority vote, adopt a policy utterly 
at variance with the Institute’s policy. As it bears 
the name of a Chapter of the Institute, its action 
will be understood by the public as that of the Insti- 


tute. That such an organization is thoroughly 
illogical needs no argument. 

Pursuant to the above resolution, the Committee 
on Chapters was enlarged to represent every section 
of the country, and with great vigor and enthusiasm 
undertook the solution of what is perhaps the most 
important problem with which the Institute is 
confronted. The preliminary work of the Committee 
was completed and reported to the Board at its May 
meeting. The plan proposed commended itself to 
the Board so completely that the Committee was 
asked to undertake the additional burden of a 
revision of the Constitution and By-Laws in so far 
as might be necessary to put its recommendations 
into effect. This work also has been finished and 
the complete report delivered to the Chapters. 
Members of the Committee have personally visited 
other Chapters than their own, to explain the pro- 
posed plan of reorganization, and it is gratifying to 
report that several Chapters have already approved 
the plan in principle. The proposed amendments 
to the By-Laws were prepared in ample time for 


presentation to this Convention for formal action, 
but the Board believed that the changes proposed 
would be so far-reaching in their effect that it would 
be wise not to endeavor to amend the By-Laws at 
this time, but to make the subject the leading topic 
for discussion at this Convention, and to allow 
further time for study of the details of the plan. 

The Board is heartily in favor of the principles 
of the proposed changes and hopes that the Conven- 
tion will indicate its approval and request the 
Chapters at once either to express their approval 
or make known their objections. The Committee 
should be continued and the recommendations of 
Chapters referred to it with the comment of the 
Board. 

The general scheme is entirely logical and easily 
defined. It contemplates an organization with 
branches distributed geographically. Every member 
of a Chapter is eventually to be a member of the 
Institute with the rights and responsibilities which 
such membership implies. The Chapters would 
retain full liberty of initiative in all local affairs. 
A transitional period must follow the adoption of 
such a plan, during which the present Chapter 
membership may be gradually merged with that 
of the Institute. A period of three years should be 
ample for this transitional period. 

It is urged by some that the present Chapter 
membership constitutes to some extent a proba- 
tionary class from which the Institute membership 
is recruited; but on the other hand it is argued that 
when a member is received into a Chapter his pro- 
fessional standing in his community is perfectly 
well known to his fellows and that, as a matter of 
fact, the qualifications for Chapter membership 
should not be, and are not, less than those required 
for Institute membership. The Board subscribes 
to the latter view. The Institute demands profes- 
sional competence, personal and professional integ- 
rity and a decent regard for the rights of others. 
No Chapter:can afford to demand less. 

Questions largely of a legal nature are yet to be 
solved, but there is no doubt that the Committee 
and the Board, with the assistance of its counsel, 
will be able to work out the details, and present to 
the next Convention a Constitution and By-Laws, 
which will put the Institute upon a sound and 
logical basis and make it truly national in scope 
and truly representative of the best in architecture 
in America. 


Resolution of the Convention 


It was the sense of the meeting that the proposed 
new Constitution and By-Laws be approved in 
principle and that a reorganization was desirable 
under which the Chapters should be eventually 
composed of Institute members only. 
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The Journal 


Summarized Report of the Committee 


This committee is charged with the duty of 
editing and printing the various Institute docu- 
ments, such as the Proceedings of the Convention, 
the Annuary, the Journal and numerous other 
documents. 

In publishing the Proceedings and the Annuary 
for the past year, the Committee made certain 
departures from the issues of former years, in the 
interest of brevity as well as economy, and it is 
believed that these changes met with general 
approval. 

In submitting this annual report, the committee 
desires to make a clear presentation of the policies 
which have been laid down for the conduct of the 
Journal and to recite the bases which have deter- 
mined those policies. After nearly two years of 
experience, during which period the policies have 
necessarily been modified from time to time, as 
seemed desirable in order to best serve the interests 
of the Institute, this committee believes that the 
following principles should guide in the conduct of 
the Journal: 

The Journal should be the official organ of the 
Institute, to provide a means of monthly communi- 
cation, available to every member as well as every 
practising architect who is sufficiently interested 
in the welfare of the Institute, or the profession, to 
read it, and providing an account of the various 
activities which are being undertaken by the Board 
of Directors, the committees and the Chapters. 

The so-called general field of current work should 
be left to the publications which are today covering 
it and the Journal should entirely refrain from any 
discussion of the merits of styles in architecture or 
the criticism of current work. Anything of this 
nature which appeared in its columns would neces- 
sarily acquire an authoritative aspect which might 
inspire resentment and mislead the public. 

The Journal is charged with the task of present- 
ing to the people of America the American Institute 
of Architects in its true light, as a great national 
organization, actively engaged in the arduous task 
of attempting to bring about better conditions in 
the practice of architecture, and in so doing to 
destroy the last vestige of popular belief that the 
Institute exists as a mere means of affording a 
sordid advantage to its members. The committee 
assumes that the members of the Institute have 
greater hopes for their Journal than that it should 
be, or become a narrow, dry, organization organ, 
busying itself solely with the selfish interests of its 
members. If any sort of a publication will strengthen 
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the Institute, it will be the sort with a broad outlook 
and general human interest, rather than the strictly 
professional mouthpiece. The committee believes 
that the Journal, as developed to date, has not only 
broadened the influence of the Institute, but, in 
so doing, has contributed to the strengthening and 
increasing of the membership of this body. 

The Journal should eventually become the 
authoritative publication in all that pertains to the 
great movements which are everywhere being set 
on foot and which have for their objective the bet- 
terment of the physical conditions of our towns and 
cities. 

The Journal should eventually become the 
authoritative spokesman upon all the great prin- 
ciples which underlie the artistic progress of a 
country and upon whose development the art of 
architecture depends for a consistent advance. 

The Journal should offer a medium of adver- 
tising which may be used with confidence by the 
advertiser and with the greatest benefit to the archi- 
tect. It believes that its policy of careful scrutiny, 
so far as the statements of advertisers are concerned, 
has met with a most cordial response from the 
advertisers themselves, and it may be interesting 
to cite the fact that a considerable amount of 
advertising has already been rejected by the Journal 
for the simple reason that the statements which the 
advertisers wished to make were not deemed true 
and in the good interest of either the manufacturer 
or the architect. The Journal’s advertising pages 
have grown slowly, but they have grown honorably 
and surely, and no deviation from the strict policy 
which has been laid down should ever be permitted. 

C. L. Borie, Jr., 

WILLIAM EMERSON, 

C. Grant LaFarce, 

H. VAN BureEN MAGONIGLE, 
Tuomas R. KIMBALL, 

W. R. B. WiLtcox, 


FraNK C. BaLpwin, Chairman. 
Report of the Board of Directors 


The Board has followed the work of the Journal 
with the keenest interest. It is profoundly impressed 
with the fact that the Journal is one of the most 
important undertakings to which the Institute is 
committed. 

The public press is already turning to it when it 
desires an authoritative exposition of the attitude 
of the architectural profession on matters of public 
interest, and its editorial comment is being widely 
quoted, 

The vital relation which exists between the work 
of the architect and the public welfare is little 
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understood by the public generally, and this is true 
to some extent even among the members of our own 
profession. The Institute as a body can perform no 
greater service than to bring about a more sympa- 
thetic understanding, on the part of the public, of the 
all-important influence which the work of the archi- 
tect exerts upon the health, the morals and the pros- 
perity of the community. 

To this end no instrument is at once so powerful 
and so far-reaching as a publication of the type 
which has been established by the Committee 
charged with the conduct of the Journal. 

Believing that there is no way in which members 
of the Institute can contribute so much to a better 
understanding of architecture and architectural 
service than by a staunch and unswerving support 
of the Journal, the Board strongly urges the mem- 


bers to give serious attention to the work which it 
is doing. It commends the suggestions for increasing 
the Journal’s circulation made by the Committee 
on Publications and repeated by the Committee 
on Public Information. 


Resolution of the Convention 


Resolved, That this Convention urges the mem- 
bers of the Institute to give thoughtful considera- 
tion to the report of the committee and to all issues 
of the Journal and, by means of comment and con- 
structive criticism, loyally to support the com- 
mittee in its task of creating a great national force 
constantly applied to that advance of the art of 
architecture which is essential to the development 
of a great civilization. 


Committee on Practice and Judiciary Committee 


Report of the Board of Directors 


The number of cases in which the Institute’s 
disciplinary powers have been called upon has 
greatly increased during the past two or three years. 
The Board does not believe this to be an indication 
of a lowering of ethical ideals, but rather of a quick- 
ening of conscience which is making the members of 


the Institute more jealous of its reputation and more 
insistent that no member must be permitted, by 
careless or deliberate acts, to weaken its repute and 
authority. But these powers of the Institute should 
be invoked only for the good of the Institute, and 
never to satisfy a personal grievance. 


Public Information 


Summarized Report of Committee 


The committee appreciates fully the important 
nature of the work entrusted to it and recognizes 
the responsibility assumed in its endeavor to create, 
or at least to mould public opinion concerning the 
practice of architecture and our effort to awaken 
the public to a greater appreciation of architecture 
both as regards the esthetic and the utilitarian side. 
Feeling this responsibility, it has endeavored to 
eliminate absolutely any element bordering upon or 
suggesting the personal and has endeavored to so 
guide the policy as regards the publication of any 
material relating to the Institute that it would 
appear obvious to any one that the American Insti- 
tute of Architects is a body of men united in public 
service and for that end, rather than that the Insti- 
tute should appear as but a group of individuals 
practising architecture. 

Notwithstanding the great advance in the con- 
ditions surrounding the practice of architecture in 
the United States made during recent years, if 
we view these conditions and the results as they 
appear from a broad survey of the whole field of 
practice, it must be admitted that there exists a 
very wide gap between our ideals and that which 


we have actually accomplished. There has been a 
great advance made in the standards of individual 
ability within the profession; there are a large num- 
ber of men well equipped for the work. The public 
has a higher standard of taste and a better concep- 
tion of the function of the architect than was the 
case but a few years ago. We have as a body done a 
great deal toward bringing about these changed 
conditions. The public has already begun to under- 
stand the reason for our policy in connection with 
competitions, and that understanding has come 
about through the fact that for a number of years 
our policy has been decidedly aggressive along 
this line. 

There are few individuals, few groups or bodies 
of men, whose study and training are such as to 
make them logically the medium which is to weld 
together the strong, virile forces of our people with 
sound principles of architecture. In this work our 
esthetic ideals must ever be before us, but we must 
not forget that in this effort we are dealing with 
forces of great magnitude. We must also recognize 
as a fact the all-important consideration that it is 
the ideals of the people concerning not only the 
problems relating to architecture, but their ideals 
concerning other things as well, that form the limits 
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or circumscribing boundaries of our endeavor, either 
as these concern the individual or as taken en masse. 
To combine these elements into a single unit is our 
problem. We are the logical agents in this work. 

The committee very firmly believes that the 
degree to which we can attain in informing the 
public concerning our acts; in expressing to them 
what we stand for; in general, in awakening in the 
minds of the public a clear understanding of the 
intimate relation between sound social and economic 
conditions and good art and architecture, will in a 
very great measure depend upon the character of 
the material we furnish for the Journal. The 
Journal is the logical medium of Public Information 
and to it this committee should be very closely 
related. 

Art has not recognized, or at least found ade- 
quate expression of the great fundamental changes 
which have been wrought in our social structure 
by the partial democratization of the world. The 
last quarter century has borne witness, the world 
over, to the transfer of the power of initiative; no 
longer is art subservient to, or dependent upon, 
the patronage of the nobility, nor is it, as in ages 
past, associated with superstitition; no longer is it 
the royal edict, which by a stroke reconstructs a 
city or stamps upon it its character. All this has 
changed. Today, in America, our cities, their plan, 
their lines of growth and development, their charac- 
ter, stand, not as an expression or application of the 
principles of architcture applied to the actual 
conditions, but rather as an expression of a thought- 
less, insensate optimism, virile and strong, perhaps, 
but unguided. Individualism has been a dominant 
quality in our growth and development. 
work we have accentuated that idea. 

In our effort looking toward a better art, we have 
too often taken into consideration only the final 
attainment. We have not been at all patient to go 
back and stimulate the forces which would make our 
ideals possible. The methods of a few years ago, 
of appearing in the press as advocates of the appar- 
ently superficial, contain elements of grave danger. 
The problem is complex. Our own age will not find 
the solution, but if by employing energy and sin- 
cerity of purpose we instill into the minds of the 
people that the building of our cities must be con- 
sidered first as a problem in which the right of com- 
munity stands first and foremost, that it is only 
through such a conception that we can develop a 
sound condition, we shall have provided the con- 
ditions under which a great art will result as a 
logical conclusion. It is into these larger problems 
that we must throw our energies and coédrdinate 
our effort with other bodies, to the end that we 
create not only an understanding of our aim, but 
what is of greater importance—a conception of the 
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unity between sound social and economic ideas and 
good art. 

The committee suggests that the Institute con- 
sider most seriously the subject of public informa- 
tion as above discussed in its relation to our Schools 
of Architecture. We recognize and appreciate the 
excellent work being done in our schools in the field 
of design, and the application of those principles 
to the practical problems of the office. We also 
recognize the fact that comparatively little consider- 
ation is given to the broader subjects of relating 
the problems of the schools of architecture in general 
to what might be termed the political conditions of 
the day. The student leaves the school prepared to 
enter an apprenticeship in an office, and even to 
consider seriously general problems such as city 
planning and the like, but he is not made aware of 
how futile will be his effort and of how little value 
will be his ideas and ideals unless he can coérdinate 
these with our processes and our agencies of govern- 
ment. Therefore, we deem it of the greatest impor- 
tance that there should be instituted in our schools 
a course or a series of lectures, the object of which 
would be to instill into the minds of the student the 
idea that his art is so closely related to the quality 
or nature of his citizenship that he cannot achieve 
success in the one unless he exercises to the fullest 
degree the powers of the other. 

ALBERT KELSEY, 

F. J. MacDonnELL, 
GEORGE WorRTHINGTON, 
Cart F. Goutp, 

A. H. Scort, 


FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN, Chairman. 
Report of the Board of Directors 


The Committee on Public Information has con- 
tinued the important informative work of the pre- 
vious year. Through its local sub-committees it is 
effectively aiding in the work which the Journal is 
doing in the general field. Its work during the past 
year has opened a new field in which the Institute 
can be of service. The Department of Agriculture 
has undertaken the study of the improvement of 
the housing conditions of the farming population, 
and has cordially weleomed the offer of assistance 
tendered by the Institute through this Committee. 

In its own territory, each chapter can give 
valuable assistance in this undeveloped branch of 
the housing problem. 

The experience of this Committee confirms and 
strengthens the views which the Board has expressed 
relative to the value of the Journal. 


Resolutions of the Convention 


1. That the work of extending the influence of 
the ideas expressed in the articles and reports appear- 
ing in the Journal be handled by the Journal. 
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2. That the Committee on Public Information 
devote its effort toward increasing the amount of 
material published in our daily press and especially 
our periodicals, relating to the broader aspects of 
the subject of architecture. Since your committee 
believes thoroughly that such material should 
emanate from the architect, and should, to be con- 


sidered seriously, deal with the social, the utilitarian, 
and the economic aspects of the subject. 

3. That a committee be appointed to confer with 
the Department of Agriculture to aid in the develop- 
ment of a department of rural engineering whose 
object would be to raise the standard of rural hous- 
ing from both the economic and esthetic sides. 


Competitions 


Report of the Committee 


The committee carefully considered all reports 
available, and a large amount of correspondence 
relating to individual competitions brought to its 
attention during the year, from which it is apparent 
that the public is rapidly becoming aware of the 
fact that the manner of conducting competitions 
is being standardized. It is, therefore, important 
that we should crystallize our ideas into a definite 
standard of competition practice, which will vary as 
little as possible from year to year, if our Circular 
of Advice is to become generally adopted. 

With this thought in mind the committee is 
firmly of the opinion that the existing Circular and 
Standard Form of Competition Program estab- 
lishes no conditions which are not equitable to all 
concerned, and which should not be required by 
both owner and architect before any business 
obligation is undertaken, and therefore, urges that 
this convention make no changes in the regulations 
governing the manner of conducting competitions. 
It is equally clear to the committee, however, that 


competitor is wholly unrelated to, and is not a part 
of any argument for fair play or equitable condi- 
tions in arranging a competition program with an 
owner. 

The conditions under which men may honorably 
compete, guaranteeing equal opportunity to all 
and special favor to none, together with an assur- 
ance that the competition will be intelligently con- 
ducted and the award based on technical judgment, 
is what we are concerned with, the amount of the 
prize is another matter with which the rules should 
not concern themselves, provided all are striving 
for the same prize. 

The committee is fully aware of the fact that such 
a change forces the question of fees into the Schedule 
of Charges, where such questions properly belong. 
If an architect cannot convince his. client that his 
services are at least as valuable as the average con- 
tractor’s in any other way, the committee does not 
believe that the Competition Circular should be 
the means of forcing such a conviction at the expense 
of being charged with a lack of good faith in its 


other arguments. Fees for all services, including 
competitions, can be fixed in the Schedule of 
Charges, if the Institute so desires, and would then 
become a condition precedent to holding a competi- 
tion, but incorporated as one of the items insisted 
upon on the ground of fair play, it is an obstacle in 
the way of general acceptance of the circular, and 
challenges the unselfishness of the Institute’s mo- 
tives. 

Ex.us F. Lawrence, 

ELMER C. JENSEN, 

C. Grant La Farce, 

Cnas. BuTLer, 

M. B. Mepary, Jr., Chairman, 


Report of the Board of Directors 


The dishonest competition that went by favor 
and the undignified free-for-all scramble for a com- 
mission which were the rule but a few years ago 
have now become the exception. 

The Institute’s Circular of Advice has been 
improved each year in the light of experience dur- 
ing the preceding years. The Committee on Compe- 
titions reports that during the past year such com- 
plaints as have come to its attention have, with 
few exceptions, been directed at the mandatory fee. 
There is little difficulty in convincing the client that 
all the other requirements of the Circular are as 
much to his advantage as to that of the architect, 
but it is difficult for him to believe that, in his 
interest, a mandatory fee should be laid down. The 
Board recognizes that there are differing opinions 
on this important question and, therefore, believes 
that the time has come for the Convention to con- 
sider the elimination of the mandatory fee. The 
Competition Circular is not a penal code. It is a 
crystallization of the best experience of the best 
practitioners of the profession. It is offered to the 
client in the same spirit that any other professional 
advice is offered. A declination of an invitation to 
compete should therefore be based on the terms of 
the program, and not upon Institute prohibition; 
the Institute demands in the program nothing but 
that which the cunvulative experience of the profes- 
sion has shown to be reasonable and fair to both 
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parties in interest, and nothing more than we would 
insist upon in our private practice. 


Resolution of the Convention 


Resolved, That this convention makes no changes 
in the existing forms of “The Circular of Advice on 
Competitions” and “The Standard Form of Com- 


Government 


Summarized Report of the Committee 


The report of the Committee on Government 
Architecture, as presented to the last convention in 
New Orleans, expressed the hope that during the 
ensuing year steps might be taken either to secure 
the passage of an act forming a Department of Fine 
Arts, or, should that prove an impossibility, of an 
act which might with some slight but important 
modifications be not dissimilar to the act under 
which it was formerly possible for governmental 
work to be done outside of the Treasury Department. 
Also at this convention a special committee of the 
Institute, appointed to call on the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, presented a report which 
spoke encouragingly of the prospect of codperation 
between the Treasury Department and the Insti- 
tute in studying the highly complex professional 
problem with which the Department is confronted 
in attempting both to expedite the erection of 
Government buildings, and at the same time to 
incorporate in the design of these buildings the sim- 
ple and dignified character which should be a hall- 
mark of all structures erected by the Government, 
and finally to place them all on a basis of a right 
standard of expenditure. 

Cuar.es A. Coo.ipGe, Chairman. 


Report of the Board of Directors 


At the New Orleans convention, a special com- 
mittee appointed to call on the Secretary of the 
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petition Program” with the exception of the omis- 
sion of any specified fee to be paid the successful 
architect. The spaces where this now appears to 
be left blank, and the Standing Committee be 
authorized to change the existing Institute docu- 
ments to accord with the recommendation of this 
report. 


Architecture 


Treasury, presented a report which spoke encour- 
agingly of the prospect of codperation between the 
Treasury Department and the Institute in studying 
the highly complex professional problem with which 
the Department is confronted in attempting to 
expedite the erection of Government buildings, and 
place them on a proper basis of a right standard of 
expenditure. 

Other pressing matters have delayed this, and 
although a Government committee has made a 
report on the whole general subject, that report 
was but tentative, was not signed by the full com- 
mission and has not resulted in any specific action. 
The war, with its financial problems, coming just 
when the Treasury was overburdened with the 
detail of establishing the reserve banks, necessarily 
put this less urgent matter in the background. 

When the present strain is over the Institute 
trusts that it may be given an opportunity to share 
in the study of this problem. _ It is largely an archi- 
tectural problem, and similar to others that have 
been solved elsewhere, although its magnitude 
makes it unique. No architect, or group of archi- 
tects, could reach a solution without long and care- 
ful study of the governing conditions. The problem 
is so great, and the issues involved so far-reaching, 
that the best professional advice should be sought. 
The membership of the Institute possesses the 
knowledge and experience which qualify it to give 
such advice and freely offers its assistance, from no 
selfish motives, but in the spirit of good citizenship. 


Schedule of Charges 


Summarized Report of the Committee 
The committee recommends that the Schedule 
of Charges be retained practically as it is at present. 
Louis C. NEwna.t, Chairman. 


Resolutions of the Convention 


1. It is the sense of the Convention that the 
American Institute of Architects should declare 
itself in favor of an itemized Schedule of Charges, 
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and referred back to the succeeding Committee on 
Schedule of Charges who shall report to the Board 
of Directors. 

2. It is the sense of the Convention that the 
Schedule shall be preceded by the following state- 
ment: 

This schedule of minimum professional charges 
is recommended as embodying just and proper fees, 
which while not considered mandatory, is held a 
minimum below which efficient service cannot be 











rendered. It embodies recognized standard of pay- 
ment professional architectural service, as 
established by good practice throughout the country. 

3. It is the sense of this Convention that to 
Article 6 of the present Schedule of Charges the 
word “exceptional” be added, so that the article 
shall read: Where heating, ventilating, mechanical, 
structural, electrical and sanitary problems are of 
such an exceptional nature as to require the services 


for 
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of a specialist, the owner is to pay for such services 
Chemical and mechanical tests and surveys, when 
required, are to be paid for by the owner. 

4. It is the sense of this Convention that para- 
graphs g and 10 of the present Schedule of Charges 
shall not be construed as advocating the employ- 
ment of the architect for partial services. 

These four resolutions were referred back to the 
committee. 


Legislation 


Resolution of the Convention 


That the matter of Admission to Practice 
(registration or otherwise) be re-committed to the 
committee with instructions to report to the next 
Convention. 


Summarized Report of Committee 


The committee’s duties as laid down by the Board 
are as follows: 

“To take up and report on employers’ liability 
laws; to keep informed on bills before the National 
Government bearing upon architectural matters; 
to keep informed on matters relating to the licensing 
of architects.” 

For the Institute to take up and report on the 
employers’ liability laws, a great economic question 
but slightly related to Architecture as a profession, 
is a mistake, in the opinion of the committee, and it 
therefore recommends that the committee be relieved 
of this duty. 

It has been thought that the best way to 
approach the vast and far-reaching subject of Admis- 
sion to Practice, as representing the Institute, is to 
avoid lengthy explanations of details that have to 
be inevitably worked out to suit the different local 
conditions in the different states, and to try to help 
this great movement along with general sugges- 
tions that would be considered good advice on the 
big principles at stake. Such opinions expressed 
as the voice of the American Institute of Architects 
should, if properly given, be of benefit to persons 
interested in new laws of Admission to Practice 
and a great help to those considering amendments 
to existing laws. 


We believe, after careful analysis of laws now in 
force for admitting architects to practice and the 
reports showing their practical workings, that it 
can be said, first, that architects should be admitted 
to practice by law, and that the states having such 
laws have proven that the public benefits thereby. 

We further believe: That unless the laws in force 
are not improved in certain particulars, and if the 
profession as a body are not for them, and a con- 
stant eye kept on their workings, that there are 
many reasons why they might eventually become 
a check to architecture and of course in that case 
a hurt to civilization. 

We believe: That any such law that is not 
primarily for the good of the public at large is not 
good for architects. We believe that one of the most 
important duties the admission of architects should 
cover, is instilling honor in practice, and that proven 
dishonorable practice if indulged in only once should 
be punished, if possible by imprisonment, as well as 
the revocation of the license. 

We believe: That the present laws are deficient 
in not properly covering their definitions of an 
architect. 

There is a great danger under present laws of 
permitting a very erroneous idea of what an archi- 
tect is. The Illinois law, which is said to be the one 
from which other states have framed theirs, says 
in this connection: “Sec. 9. Any person who shall 
be engaged in the planning or supervision of the 
erection, enlargement, or alteration of buildings 
for others, and to be constructed for other persons 
than himself shall be regarded as an architect.” 

Wapy B. Woop, Chairman. 


Fire Prevention 


Summarized Report of Committee 


The committee, as delegates, attended the 


National Fire Protection Association Annual Con- 
vention in Chicago on May 8, 9, 10, 1914. The con- 
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siderations of the convention were devoted in great 
part to the construction of buildings and their equip- 
ment, not only to prevent fires but to extinguish 
them in their incipiency, and to have proper con- 
struction to resist the spread of fire after it gains 
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headway. The discussions included the subjects of 
fire departments, fire marshals, standardization of 
hose couplings and connections, fire tests and other 
matters. The convention adopted standards for 
lire tests, based on the degrees of heat generated, 
and the duration of the same for various forms of 
construction. These included floors, walls, parti- 
tions, doors, etc. The adoption of such standards 
leaves inventive genius free to perfect different 
forms of fire-resistive construction, and does not 
tie the constructor down to set methods of pres- 
cribed construction. 

The committee was active in drafting fire test 
standards and having them adopted, and was also 
active in drafting a set of regulations for furniture 
and equipment based on the theory that a fire- 
resistive building of the very best class does not 
necessarily prevent loss of life or property within 
the building, and that the nature of furnishings, 
method of handling materials, nature of partitions, 
kind of gas piping, wiring, etc., had more bearing 
on this subject than the public generally assumed. 

The committee hopes to distribute copies of the 
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above standards and regulations some time in the 
future. 

W. L. Prack, 

J. Foster WARNER, 

Jutius FRANKE, Chairman. 


Report of the Board of Directors 


This Committee has done most valuable work in 
mailing to all members of the Institute, pamphlets 
issued by the National Fire Protective Associa- 
tion, and the National Board and the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and other documents 
of equal educational value. The Institute is under 
special obligations to the Chairman of this Commit- 
tee, who, in the absence of Institute funds available 
for the purpose, personally met the expense of print- 
ing and circulating these documents. When we 
realize that in addition to the loss of life, the property 
loss resulting from fire amounts in the United States 
to $2,000,000,000 per annum, the Committee may 
well urge that members of our profession should 
take a more active interest in the study of fire- 
preventive measures. 


Town Planning 


Summarized Report of Committee 


While the correction of laws governing endeavor 
in the direction of city planning falls largely within 
the domain of city and state politics, and therefore 
outside the activities of the Institute, as such, your 
committee believes that in the field of education, in 
the assistance it may lend to communities striving 
for a realization of new social ideals, it can, with 
the earnest coéperation of its various chapters, as 
time goes on, fit itself to perform a worthy service 
both to the profession and to the country. 

In fact, through the Journal the Institute is 
already engaged in disseminating much_ useful 
information, which is being put to good use in fur- 
thering the cause of city planning. It is interesting 
to note that Senator Borland of Missouri quoted 
from the Journal in support of his plea before the 
Senate, for the passage of the now celebrated 
“Alleys Bill” of Washington, and that in other ways 
the Journal has attracted the attention of Congress 
in relation to similar matters. It is hoped that the 
Journal may speak on these subjects with greater 
and greater authority as time passes, and it would 
seem highly desirable, therefore, that contact 
between this committee and the Journal should be 
intimate and constant. 

It is, therefore, recommended that the Commit- 
tee on Town Planning be continued; that it be pro- 
vided with funds sufficient for it to proceed at once, 
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independently, without the assistance of the several 
chapters, if that seems best, with a program for 
equipping a bureau of definite information concern- 
ing city planning, embracing maps, plans, photo- 
graphs and lantern-slides of executed and projected 
work, and copies of laws governing actual procedure 
and construction; that its headquarters be located 
where constant and intimate contact with the office 
of the Journal may be sustained. 

The committee which reported on this report 
recommended that the committee investigate the 
matter of coéperation with such bodies as_ the 
National City-Planning Conference, to the end that 
its work may be carried on without duplication and 
expense. The recommendation was approved by 
the Convention. 

Mr. George B. Ford addressed the Convention 
on the work of the National City-Planning Confer- 
ence, and once again pointed out the duty of the 
architect to lead in city-planning work, since his 
qualifications fit him better for that task than those 
who are now trying to lead. 

M. H. Wuirenouse, 


ELMER GREy, 
W. R. B. Wittcox, Chairman. 


Report of the Board of Directors 


The Committee on Town Planning pursuant to 
instructions of the last convention has endeavored 
to ascertain whether the town-planning movement 











in the United States is widespread and genuine. It 
finds many communities appointing town-planning 
commissions and receiving with considerable enthu- 
siasm the reports of such commissioners, but little 
actual interest in providing the ways and means for 
carrying out their recommendations. The amount 
of space which the newspapers and magazines are 
devoting to this subject would seem to be a rare 
indication that people are interested, but the lack 
of tangible results would seem to indicate that the 
interest is superficial and attaches to the spectacular 
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features and not to the fundamentals of city-planning. 
The Committee recommends the equipment of a 
bureau of information embracing plans, photographs, 
lantern-slides and copies of laws governing procedure 
and construction, and that its headquarters be in 
intimate contact with the oflice of the Journal, 
through which its educational work may be carried 
on. The Board is in hearty accord with these recom- 
mendations and hopes that during the coming year 
funds may be available to make a start in collect- 
ing the necessary material for such a bureau. 


Conservation of Natural Resources and Historic Monuments 


Summarized Report of the Committee 


The Committee, in its report to the Convention 
last year, recommended the creation of a national 
forest and park on lands now largely forested lying 
adjacent to the National Capital, upon the water 
sheds of the Anacostia and Patuxent rivers and 
extending from Mount Vernon to the Great Falls 
of the Potomac. The tracts which are recommended 
for purchase aggregate about one hundred thousand 
acres, most of it typical forest land not suitable for 
agricultural use. 

The purpose of this proposed reservation is 
primarily to restore a neglected and abused natural 
forest area, and to secure for the Nation’s Capital 
an environment in keeping with the city’s dignity. 
A national forest of this kind would tend to give to 
the capital the same degree of beauty and finish 
which characterizes many of the capitals of the old 
world, and it would provide a much-needed lesson 
in reforestation on a large scale. 

It will also serve as a great playground for the 
large cities of the middle Atlantic states, and give 
to them the benefits of a national park. At the 
present time the national parks are allin the West, 
and only those who have the means to travel can 
enjoy them. ‘hey are inaccessible during ten 
months of the year, and less than 100,000 people 
visit them annually. 

A conference, called by the Chairman, was held 
in Baltimore in the spring, which was participated 


? 


an 
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in by a number of prominent Baltimore and Wash- 
ington men, including representatives of the Insti- 
tute and the Committee. The whole situation was 
gone over, and a tentative bill proposed. This 
bill was drawn by Mr. Richard H. Pleasants, in 
consultation with Senator Smith and Hon. Henry D. 
Harlan, both of Maryland, and was later introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Smith. It provides for 
the appropriation of the sum of $500,000 a year 
until 1918 for use in the examination, survey and 
acquisition of the lands necessary. At present the 
bill is pending before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and efforts are being 
made to have it referred to the Forest Service for 
report. The committee is assured that the report 
will be a favorable one. 

It is requested that the committee be allowed to 
continue the work along such lines as the conditions 
dictate, and that the Institute renew its sanction 
and approval of the principle of the project. 

The committee strongly recommends the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of National Parks, under the 
Secretary of the Interior, as a first step in placing 
all the national parks under a management which 
will have facilities to encourage their greater use 
by the public generally, and develop transportation 
facilities and accommodations for tourists, as well as 
to protect the game they contain against poachers. 

W. M. Extticorr, Chairman. 

The report was adopted in a slightly abbrevi- 

ated form. 


Basic Building Code 


Summarized Report of the Committee 


The whole subject of building codes is a very live 
one throughout the country, and no satisfactory 
results appear to have yet been attained, 

In studying the various codes referred to above, 
we are more than ever convinced of the importance 
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and necessity of this work, for there is much con- 
fusion and very little evidence of system in the 
existing codes. 

The committee has been busy studying the exist- 
ing codes, but has not yet been able to compare 
notes. It has roughly outlined a proposition, and 
submitted it to the members, and is in hopes that 
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in the near future it may have something a little 
more definite to report. 
A. O. ELzNer, Chairman. 


The report was adopted and referred to the 
Board of Directors. 


Allied 


Summarized Report of Committee 


In the opinion of this committee, no architectural 
work can achieve a high order of excellence unless it 
combines with the artistic and structural work of 
the architect the individual and original produc- 
tions of the other crafts and trades, working more or 
less independently and on the basis of personal 
initiative, but always in close sympathy and coépera- 
tion with the architect, who is the general codrdina- 
ting and inspiring influence. 

An adequate investigation should, we think, be 
initiated on the following lines and for the purpose 
of determining the following points: 

(a) How far is the architect responsible for, or 
contributory to, the present condition of things, 
through assuming too much upon himself, and what 
can he do toward making the arts, crafts and trades 
codperators with him? 

(b) How far are the trades unions responsible 
for, or contributory to, the poor quality of the work 
of the men they control? 

(c) What possibilities exist at present amongst 
individuals in the different arts, crafts and trades 
for original, independent, intelligent and sym- 
pathetic work? How may these possibilities be 
ascertained and developed and under what restric- 
tions? 

(d) What educational agencies now exist in 
trades schools, evening schools, or independently, 
for the development of individual ability in design 
and workmanship? How effective are these agencies, 
if they exist, and how may their efficiency be 
increased and extended? 

(e) Is there in the old guild system anything 
that would appear to indicate a possible improve- 
ment of the present situation through a return to 
this system, or any of its methods, and if so, what 
steps can be taken toward this end? 

(f) Should there not be an organized agency for 
the finding out of genuine and reliable craftsmen 
in all the arts, crafts and trades, for educating and 
encouraging them, for bringing them to the atten- 
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Resolutions of the Convention 


Whereas, The preparation of the Basic Building 
Code requires a vast amount of study; in fact, much 
more than was possible within the time preceding 
this year’s convention, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the present committee be con- 
tinued. 


Arts 


tion of the public, and particularly of architects 
and for the publication, from time to time, of a 
“White List” of especially competent craftsmen 
and workmen? 

(g) Should not the various ‘Arts and Crafts’ 
societies in the United States be investigated, and 
influence brought to bear on them toward enforcing 
the principle that only the designer should execute, 
and the workman make the design? 

(b) Would it be desirable for the Institute, 
through the proper channels, to discuss with indi- 
vidual philanthropists and philanthropic societies the 
question of training in craftsmanship for the purpose 
of enlisting their interests in the development of 
craft-training in schools already organized? 

This committee respectfully asks, therefore, 
that, if the Institute suports them in their con- 
tention, it may be disposed to appropriate, through 
the Board of Directors, a small sum of money that 
will be available for the Committee on Allied Arts 
of next year, to enable them at least to begin the 
preliminary work in such an investigation as they 
have indicated above. 


’ 


R. A. Cram, Chairman. 
The report was accepted. 


Report of the Board of Directors 


The report of the Committee this year lays 
special emphasis on the necessity for the develop- 
ment and encouragement of the craftsman. This is a 
subject which has not received the attention which 
it deserves for it is an undisputed fact that in the 
great periods in the history of architecture the 
craftsman of imagination as well as skill in his art 
has played an important part. If those constantly 
increasing activities of the Institute which relate 
to the science of building have in the past occupied 
much of the time of the committees and will always 
be the more insistent in their demands upon the 
Institute’s time and resources, we should guard 
against the tendency to extend such activities at 
the expense of those which relate to the art of design 
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Lincoln Highway 


Report of the Board of Directors 


When it was proposed a few years ago that the 
Nation’s tribute to the memory of Abraham Lin- 
coln should take the shape of a highway leading 
from Washington to Gettysburg, the Institute 
exerted all its influence in opposition, or rather, in 
favor of a lasting monument in the Capitol. Now 
that such a monument has been assured, a much 
more ambitious project has been launched by the 
Lincoln Highway Association, nothing less, in fact, 
than a continuous improved highway from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Already portions of the 
Highway have been completed and others are under 
way. The Lincoln Highway Association sought the 
Institute’s friendly codéperation, which the Board 
of Directors gladly promised, recognizing the oppor- 
tunity offered for a campaign for the education of 
the public taste in such neglected fields as the 
design of bridges, gateways, and similar structures. 


The Association has promised the Institute full 
control in all matters ef design. 

A Special Committee has been appointed, and 
sub-committees will be organized in the Chapters 
through whose territory the road will pass. 

This is another opportunity for the Institute to 
render a real public service, and it is hoped that a 
plan may soon be formulated whereby its assistance 
may become effective. 

{[Nore.—Mr. Jensen, Chairman of the Lincoln 
Highway Committee, and Mr. Pardington, of the 
Lincoln Highway Association, appeared before the 
Board of Directors on Tuesday preceding the Con- 
vention, and conferred at great length as to ways 
and means of rendering the Institute’s codperation 
of the greatest service. 

At the banquet, on Friday evening, Mr. Parding- 
ton addressed the assembly, and presented a graphic 
narrative of the work already accomplished and the 
plans for the future.] 


Contracts and Specifications 


Education 


[Nore.—As these subjects were the occasion of numerous conferences and lengthy discussion, it is 
impossible properly to summarize them in this issue of the Journal, and a detailed report will be 


published in the January number.| 


Annual Convention 


Report of the Board of Directors 


The suggestion has come from the Special Com- 
mittee appointed this year to arrange the details of 
this convention, that future conventions be held in 
the early part of the month of May. Two impor- 
tant reasons for the proposed change are given: 
With a December convention, the first meeting of 
the newly elected officers and Board of Directors 
cannot take place until the middle or latter part of 
January. The Standing and Special Committees 
are designated at that meeting, and the appointees 
notified. The preliminary work of organization 
requires from two to three months, so that the Com- 
mittees are not ready to seriously start their work 
until the late spring or early summer, and during 
the summer vacation period but little is accom- 


plished. The bulk of the work must, therefore, be 


done during the months of September and October, 
and this does not give sufficient time. With the 
Convention held in May, the first Board meeting 
would be held early in June, and the preliminary 
committee work could be completed during the 
summer months. The committees would thus have 
from October 1 to April 1, six full months, unin- 
terrupted by a vacation period, in which to do their 
work, 

The other reason advanced is that the city of 
Washington, in which most of our conventions are 
held, is at its best in the month of May. 

The Board believes that these are weighty 
reasons and worthy the serious consideration of the 
Convention. 

The recommendations for changing the date of 
the Convention were by resolution of the Conven- 
tion, referred to the Board, with full power. 
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Fellowships 


The nominations for Fellowships were made in 
accordance with the old custom of having the name 
presented by a delegate from that chapter of which 
the nominee was a member, who also made a brief 
statement of the attainments of the man to be 
honored. As most of the recipients were present at 
the Convention, it was later possible to confer the 
degree upon them with further remarks by the 
President. Both ceremonies had the effect of invest- 
ing the degree with a dignity and interest which 
added greatly to the occasion, and it is hoped that 
the custom may never again be abandoned. 


Resolution of the Convention 


Whereas: The title of Fellowship in the American 
Institute of Architects in its inception was purely 
honorary; and 

Whereas: The honor attaching thereto is and 
should be conferred for honorable and distinguished 
professional practice; and 

Whereas: The attaching of special privilege and 
powers tends to lower the standard of Fellowship, 
and to create within this body a class distinction 
in matters of government; and 

Whereas: The ideals and principles upon which 
this body bases its rules of government, and its 
methods of procedure, must be democratic; be it 

Resolved: That the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, in Convention assembled, hereby express the 
conviction that no revision of, or amendment to 
the Constitution or By-Laws be entertained, nor 
any part of the present Constitution or By-Laws 
be continued as approved which involves any dis- 
tinction between fellowship and membership, ex- 
cepting such as may be purely honorary. 


Statement of Professional Attainments 
of Members Admitted to Fellowship 


J. Lawrence Aspinwall 


Studied for several years with Prof. A. Colian, 
a French engineer and architect in New York City. 
In 1875 he entered the office of the late James 
Renwick, and took charge of the work going on at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. In 1880 he was taken into 
partnership with Mr. Renwick, and is now the 
senior member of the firm of Renwick, Aspinwall & 


Tucker. 
Prescott O. Clarke 


Mr. Clarke began practice in 1893, as a member 
of the firm of Clarke & Spaulding, which was 
changed to Clarke & Howe in 1901. The firm is 
still practising under the latter name. 
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He has been President of the Rhode Island 
Chapter for two years and a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the chapter for many years. 

Among other community activities Mr. Clarke 
is President of the Immigrant Education Bureau, 
Treasurer of the Improved Tenement Corporation, 
Member of the Public Park Association and Treas- 
urer of the Citizens Plan Committee. 


Edward A. Crane 


Received his architectural education at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and in the 
offices of Shipley, Rutan & Coolidge and Wheel- 
wright & Haven. From the year 1896 to 1903 he 
held responsible positions in the office of the Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury Department, being 
for four years Chief of the Engineering and Drafting 
Division. Since the latter date he has been a mem- 
ber of the firm of Rankin, Kellog & Crane. 

As City Architect, Mr. Crane has performed, 
under the most adverse circumstances, services of 
great value to the city of Philadelphia in an effort 
to carry efficiency, honesty and economy into that 
office. 


W. B. Faville 


Mr. Faville has been associated with Mr. Walter 
D. Bliss, under the firm name of Bliss & Faville, in 
San Francisco since 1898. 

Mr. Faville is a member of the Board of Archi- 
tects of the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, and designer of some of the important con- 
struction. He has been a Director of the San Fran- 
cisco Chapter for the past three years, and was 
elected President of the Chapter for 1914-1915 at 
the last meeting. 


W. K. Fellows 


Mr. Fellows took the course in architecture in 
Columbia University and received the degree of Ph. 
B. in 1894. He won the Columbia scholarship in 
architecture in 1896, and traveled and studied in 
Europe sixteen months. He has traveled extensively 
in Spain, Greece and Egypt, and in 1914 made a jour- 
ney in reference to architectural work in China, 
visited and studied building conditions in China for 
three months, and for some time in Japan. From 
1894 to 1900 he was instructor in design in the Chi- 
cago School of Architecture in the Art Institute. In 
1911 he formed a partnership with Dwight Heald 
Perkins and John Leonard Hamilton under the firm 
name of Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton. 














E. C. Klipstein 


After a two-year special course at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, a year abroad, and several 
years’ experience as draftsman, Mr. Klipstein in 
1896 accepted a call to the University of Illinois as 
instructor of design, in the department of archi- 
tecture. 

In the fall of 1897, he joined a former classmate 
in St. Louis, and began practising under the firm 
name of Deitering & Klipstein. This partnership 
was dissolved in February 1900, from which time 
he continued to practise under his own name, until 
the summer of 1908. He then formed a partnership 
with Mr. Walter L. Rathmann, a Pennsylvania 
student and a former draftsman in his employ, of 
Klipstein & Rathmann, under which he is prac- 
tising today. 

His sphere of activity has been largely confined 
to designing commercial and manufacturing build- 
ings. Mr. Klipstein has been, at different times, 
Secretary, Vice-president and President of the St. 
Louis Chapter. He has been a member of the Bill- 
board Committee, Civic League of St. Louis, for 
eight years, and is now Chairman of this committee. 


S. S. Labouisse 

Mr. Labouisse began practising architecture in 
the year 1907 as a partner in the firm of DeBuys, 
Churchill & Labouisse, and continued in that firm 
until the year 1914, when the partnership was 
dissolved and he began to practise independently. 

He was instrumental in organizing the Louisiana 
Chapter of the Institute; first, by urging the various 
members of the profession to join the Institute, and 
later by actually codperating in the direct organiza- 
tion of the Chapter. He helped in founding the 
present Architectural Department of Tulane Uni- 
versity, where he served as professor in design for 
about four years, later assisting Mr. Curtis as head 
of the department. 


B. J. Lubschez 


Born in Odessa, Russia, in 1881 he came to this 
country at the age of three. 

Beyond the groundwork obtained in the common 
and high schools of Kansas City, his indomitable 
spirit reached ever upward—to the realms of science 
and art, in broadening what may truly be called an 
education of self. 

Entering the office of Adriance Van Brunt, in 
early youth, his ability and worth has brought him 
the inheritance of his patron’s practice. 

With a fine conception born of experience, he 
has devoted unsparing energy to education. His 
text book on “Perspective” is held as standard. 

His labors for the advancement of local profes- 
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sional ideals have been rewarded by election as 
President of the Kansas City Chapter. 

Active in civic betterment—devoted in service 
to every responsibility entrusted to his care—an 
efficient worker in the best efforts of the American 
Institute of Architects, his advancement to fellow- 
ship is a fitting tribute of appreciation. 


Louis Chappel Newhall 


Born in Malden, Mass., in 1869 and educated 
at the public schools, he completed the two-year 
special course in Architecture at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. In 1899 he was awarded 
the Rotch Traveling Scholarship and after two 
years’ study abroad he began the practice of Archi- 
tecture in Boston, and is a member of the firm of 
Newhall & Blevene. He has built many notable 
buildings. As President of the Boston Architectural 
Club for ten years, and also in connection with the 
Boston Society of Architects, he has done yeoman’s 
service. 

Fernand Parmentier 


His active practice in Los Angeles, began in 1905, 
and continued until July of this year, when he left 
for Europe. Just before landing in France the 
European war broke out, and, stirred by a sense of 
duty and patriotism, he joined the Alsatian volun- 
teers. 

At least half of his time has been devoted to 
chapter and institute work, and he also has accom- 
plished much toward the conservation of historic 
monuments, through his connection with the Land- 
marks Society, Boundary Stone League, and other 
agencies. 

Egerton Swartwout 


Received his training in the office of McKim, 
Mead & White from 1891 to 1900, and in 1900 
started practice under the firm name of Tracy & 
Swartwout. 

His professional work has been characterized by 
a thorough appreciation of the best architectural 
standards, and a knowledge of style and a pride of 
performance that is well expressed in such works as 
the United States Post Office and Court House, 
Denver, Colo., and the Missouri State Capitol, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

Secretary of the New York Chapter for the past 
three years, and now its Vice-president-elect, a 
member of that Chapter since 1908, and of the 
Institute since 1909. 


C. C. Wilson 
Mr. Wilson commenced the independent prac- 
tice of architecture at Roanoke, Va., 1890. He 
returned to Columbia, S. C., in 1895, and has been 








in continuous practice there ever since, always main- 
taining the highest standards of professional practice. 

He was instrumental in bringing into the Insti- 
tute all of the present members of both the North 
and South Carolina Chapters, and led in the organi- 
zation of the latter, becoming its first President, 
which position he still holds. 

He has further contributed largely to the train- 
ing and inspiration of many of the younger architects 
now practising successfully in and near South 
Carolina, having for ten years maintained a class in 
architecture in his office, composed of students of 
the University of South Carolina. 

He has labored earnestly throughout his career 
to preserve from destruction, mutilation, or change 
the charming colonial work in which South Carolina 
abounds, and has attempted to spread its spirit in 
current work. 


Nathan C. Wyeth 


Mr. Wyeth was awarded first prize at the Art 
School of the Metropolitan Museum of Arts in 
New York City in 1890; received the degree of Archi- 
tect Diplomé Par Le Gouvernement at the Beaux- 
Arts in Paris in 1899; spent one year in the 
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office of Carrere and Hastings, New York City, and 
two and a half years as designer in the office of the 
Supervising Architect; eight months as_ head 
designer in the office of the Superintendent of the 
United States Capitol Building and Grounds, in 
connection with the designing of the House and 
Senate office buildings. He has been in independent 
practice for eleven years in Washington. 


The nominees to Fellowship were presented to 
the Convention as follows: 


Mr. Aspinwall . by Mr. Boring. 
Mr. Clarke . by Mr. Isham. 

Mr. Crane by Mr. Sellers. 

Mr. Faville . by Mr. Schnaittacher. 
Mr. Fellows by Mr. Perkins. 
Mr. Klipstein by Mr. Ittner. 

Mr. Labouisse . by Mr. Favrot. 
Mr. Lubschez by Mr. Mauran. 
Mr. Newhall by Mr. Coolidge. 
Mr. Parmentier by Mr. Parkinson. 
Mr. Swartwout by Mr. Magonigle. 
Mr. Wilson . by Mr. Sompayrac. 
Mr. Wyeth . by Mr. Stead. 


Honorary Memberships 


The Board recommended to the Convention Ab- 
bot Lawrence Lowell, President of Harvard Univer- 
sity, for election to Honorary Membership, and 
Abraham Salm, of Amsterdam, Holland, for election 


Presentation of the Gold 


On Thursday evening, at the building of the 
Pan-American Union, the Gold Medal of the 
Institute was presented to Monsieur Jean Louis 
Pascal, in absentia. It was received by Ambassador 
Jusserand, to whose address reference has already 
been made. The Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, 
presided at the meeting, which completely filled the 
hall of the building, and which was one of the most 


to Honorary Corresponding Membership. By unan- 
imous vote of the Convention these honors were 
conferred. 


Medal of the Institute 


successful events ever held in connection with a 
convention. Mr. Walter Cook, as friend, and Mr. 
Guy Lowell, as pupil, both paid tribute to the 
genius and attainments of the eminent architect 
so honored by the Institute. In the next number of 
the Journal it is hoped to illustrate his work, and to 
present a brief account of his career. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing 


year: 

President 

First Vice-President 

Second Vice-President D. Knickerbacker Boyd, 
Philadelphia. 


R. Clipston Sturgis, Boston. 


Secretary Burt L. Fenner, 
New York City. 
Treasurer J. L. Mauran, St. Louis. 


Thomas R. Kimball, Omaha. 
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Directors for Three Years: 
Charles A. Coolidge, Boston. 
Charles A. Favrot, New Orleans. 
Elmer C. Jensen, Chicago. 


Director for One Year (Succeeding Mr. Burt L. 
Fenner, resigned). 


John Hall Rankin, Philadelphia. 
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The Banquet 


The Convention concluded with a banquet at 
the Shoreham Hotel, at which President Sturgis 
presided, the decorations having been most charm- 
ingly arranged by Mr. Wood, Chairman of the Ban- 
quet Committee. The walls were banked with green, 
the drawing of the Lincoln Memorial occupying a 
fitting position on the wall behind the speaker’s table. 

Professor Frothingham, of Princeton, spoke at 
length upon the teaching of art, and Mr. La Farge 
responded for the architects. Mr. Pardington, of 
the Lincoln Highway Association, explained the 
objects and present achievements of the under- 
taking, with which the Institute has now so promi- 
nently identified itself, the reponse for the Institute 
being by Mr. Magonigle. Mr. J. Horace McFarland, 
President of the American Civic Association, made 


Institute 


Meetings of the Board of Directors Preliminary 
to the Convention. 


A meeting of the Board of Directors was held at 
the Octagon on Monday, November 30, at 10 A.M. 
Present, President Sturgis, First Vice-President 
Kimball, Second Vice-President Baldwin, Secretary 
Boyd, Treasurer Mauran, and Messrs. Cook, Crane, 
Donaldson, Fenner, Magonigle, Morgan, Pond, and 
Willcox. 

Mr. Fenner, Secretary pro tem, after approval of 
the minutes of the last two meetings of the Executive 
Committee, and in view of the presence, in good 
health, of the Secretary, asked to be relieved of his 
duties; whereupon, after a vote of thanks from the 
Board, supplemented by the thanks of the Secretary, 
for having so ably fulfilled the duties of the office 
since September, Secretary Boyd resumed his duties. 

It was decided that the next edition of the Annu- 
ary shall include the official documents of the Insti- 
tute. Separate copies of these will be available to 
members as heretofore. 

At the suggestion of President Willis of the South- 
ern Pennsylvania Chapter, it was decided that Docu- 
ment 107, being the Circular of Advice and the Can- 
ons of Ethics, should be sent to the Secretary of each 
chapter in quantities for distribution by him to each 
Chapter member. 

In answer to an inquiry as to the status of an 
architect in the employ of a contracting firm, it was 
the sense of the meeting that a man so employed is 
not eligible for membership in the Institute, under 
the definition of an architectural draughtsman as it 
appears in the By-Laws. 

The Secretary called attention to the fact that 
at the meeting of the Board of Directors on January 
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a plea for the preservation of Niagara Falls, and 
dwelt briefly upon the closely allied actitivies of the 
Civic Association and the Institute. During the 
interlude the guests were entertained by the Misses 
Fuller, whose quaint and lovely costumes lent an 
incomparable charm to their singing of olden songs 
of England and Scotland. We know of nothing in 
all the field of music which is more charming and 
full of pure melody than their accomplished art, 
which, as President Sturgis stated in his prelimi- 
nary remarks, lies at the fountainhead of all the arts, 
and antedates that of architecture. The event was 
a fitting conclusion to a most noteworthy conven- 
tion, and one which we are sure will be looked back 
upon as marking a great epoch in the life of the 
Institute. 


Business 


23, 1914, a resolution has been passed to the effect 
that “‘in case of charges preferred against a member 
of the Institute for unprofessional conduct, and who 
is exonerated from the same, the findings of the 
Judiciary Committee concerning such member, be 
published in the columns of the Journal.” It was 
found in actual practice that in many cases those 
acquitted did not desire notice to be printed in the 
Journal, and the resolution was therefore amended 
to read as at present, but substituting the words 
“may either be published in the Journal or sent by 
mail to the members, as the person involved may 
prefer.” 


The following candidates for election to member- 
ship were favorably reported by the Board of 
Examiners, and were elected as of the date of Jan- 
uary 12, 1915. 


Edwin Fraser Gillette Chicago. 
Thomas E. Tallmadge Chicago. 

E. Hill Turnock Elkhart, Ind. 
Henry Christian Hengels Milwaukee. 
Cecil Bayless Chapman Minneapolis. 
Gottlieb Renatus Magney Minneapolis. 


J. Livingston Pell . 
Frederick Putnam Platt New York City. 
Goldwin Starrett New York City. 

A list of instructions to the Executive Secretary 
was presented, adopted, and made an Institute 
Document to be later sent to every member of the 
Institute. 

Much of the time of the Board was necessarily 
given up to the consideration of various reports and 
business connected with the Convention, and the 
meetings were several in number. 


New York City. 
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CTUALLY, the entire facade of The 
Edison Shop is Atlantic Terra Cotta. 

The entrance and side piers might 

be bush-hammered granite so far as 
appearance goes, but the window treatment 
in lustrous gold and matt cream, and the 
brightly colored frieze under the cornice 
could be nothing but Atlantic Terra Cotta. 


The plain surface frankly simulates 
granite, and so perfect is the illusion in 
color, grain and texture that it would pass 
for granite as a matter of course. Even 
the modeling over the entrance has the 
sharp-cut character of carved stone. 


The ornament is gay and even quaintly 


humorous. The gold vines that climb the 
deeply engaged columnsbetween thewindows 
are heavily laden with birds and squirrels, 
varied by an occasional sheep! The panels 
of the entrance arch, representing ancient 
Greeks enjoying the phonograph would be 
called anachronisms ie the least critical. 
The songbird motif is everywhere promi- 
nent and gives a fitting musical character 
to the headquarters of the new Diamond 


Disc Phonograph. 


The Edison Shop is situated on Fifth 
Avenue at 41st Street, directly opposite the 
New York Public Library—the highest- 
class shopping center in the country. 


The Edison Shop, 473 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Shape & Bready, Architects; 
erected by the Atlantic Terra Cotta Company. 
Atlantic Terra Cotta in gray granite, bright 
gold, matt cream and faience colors. 


Atlantic Terra Cotta Company 
1170 Broadway, New York 
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